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ABSTRACT 

The study analyzed the race and sex differences in 
the residential status projections (aspirations and expectations) , 
strength of residential goal deflection and migration performance 
(incidence, range and community of destination type) of a selected 
panel of seniors from 20 Louisiana high schools in 1968^7 vith a 
follow-up in 1972. These schools were located in 13 randomly selected 
rural parishes (counties) in the state. The sample of 544 youths 
interviewed in 1968 consisted of 88 black males, 126 black females, 
171 white males, and 159 white females. Findings showed that the 
majority of these rural youths aspired and expected to live in 
residential areas and did not anticipate residential goal deflection 
in 1968. By 1972, over 61?l of them had migrated from their home 
communities, mostly to urban destinations. Significant race and sex 
differences were found in the residential status projections, 
although only race differences were statistically significant in 
migration performances. Proportionately more blacks than whites, and 
more females than males, aspired as well as expected to live in the 
cities. The study concluded that residential aspirations, 
expectations and strength of goal deflection of rural youths at the 
time of high school graduation were generally poor/weak indicators of 
future geographic mobility patterns and residential status 
attainment. (KM) 
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ABSTRACT 



This study analyzed the race and sex differences 
in the residential status projections (aspirations and 
expectations) , strength of residential goal deflection 
and migration performance (incidence, range and community 
of destination type) of a selected panel of seniors from 
20 Louisiana high schools in 1968, who were followed up 
in 1972. The relationships between these variables were 
also analyzed. 

The findings showed that majority of these rural 
youths aspired and expected to live in urban residential 
areas and did not anticipate residential goal deflection 
in 1968. By 1972 , over 61 per cent of them had migrated 
from their home communities , mostly to urban destinations. 

Approximately 30 per cent had moved out of the state. 

Significant race and sex differences weris found in 

the residential status projections of the rural youth. 
Only race differences were statistically significar^t in 
their migration performances. Proportionately more black 
than whites, and more females than males, aspired as well 
as expected to live in the cities. Black females most 
desired and expected urban residential statuses and 
least desired or expected to live on farms. White males, 
however, mostly preferred and expected rural residential 

xii 



statuses* Black youths generally tended to migrate in 
higher proportions # travel further from their home 
communities and reside in urban deistinations more than 
white youths. 

These findings generally support previous theo- 
retical postulates viewing the migration of rural youth 
as normative behavioral adaptions in response to changing 
social-cultural systems, manifested in declining rural 
communities. The race/sex differences observed reflected 
distinct sub-cultural differences affecting differential 
opportunities to goal status attaiiment. In conclusion, 
this study found residential aspirations, expectations 
and strength of goal deflection of rural youths at the 
time of high school graduation,^ to be generally poor/weak 
indicators of future geographic mobility patterns and 
residential status attainment. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
I . INTRODUCTION 

Today » high rates of geographical spatial mobility 
characterize most of the population of the modern world. 
They are especially pronounced in the more advanced and 
industrialized nations like the United States of America. 
Here, the population is not only generally highly aaobile 
but specifically exhibits a high volume of mobility in 
terms of range (distance traveled) » frequency » and 
incidence of > various types of migratory behavior. 

The uniqueness of the population redistribution 
processes through internal migration patterns in the U.S.f 
the rapidity with which it occurred and the distinct pro- 
nounced consequences resultant from them, as ccmpared to 
other nations, has been noted by Lee (1964:123). 

Migration, as a striking phenomenon of the U.S. popu- 
lation, has been assoeiatad with advanced industrialisa- 
tion, automation, Mdianisation, rapid urbanization, and 
the general overall improved eeon<mic, social, and pollti-' 
cal conditions in the country. In this regard, is^rovod 
comunication facilities and resources have increasingly 
diadnished or adniadsed t^.t limiting nature of "intervening 



obstacles** to population movement and redistribution* How- 
ever, the high population mobility over the nation involves 
** costs** and has grave social # economic # political, demo- 
graphic, and ecological implications and consequences* 

It is because migration has become such an important 
social phenomenon in the U.S., and because it has created 
some social problemsr that it deserves careful study and 
research by social scientists* This thesis is devoted to 
the study of one of the most important aspects of migration 
- that of rural youth, in an attempt to shed more light on 
a major migration pattern affecting the nation* 

ZX. THE NATURE OF THE STUDY PROBLEM 

The Migration of Rural Youth in the Context of United States 
H5Ei lity Patterns 

The migration of rural youth and young adults from 
rural to urban areas has been talcing place nation vide for 
many years (Bowles, 1963:273) • Historically, this popu- 
lation movement has contributed substantially to the general 
economic and technological growth and development of the 
nation through inereasing urbanisation and industrial- 
isation. Many social scientists and migration analysts 
including Crawford (19€4tl), Lee (19€4tl26), and others, 
have recognised that such mobility of both human and non- 



human resources, has been and continues to be necessary and 
essential for the development and optimum functioning of 
a highly industrialized society* 

Hence, migration is not exactly a new phenomena in 
the U.S. However, the continuously high rates of geographic 
mobility over the years has made migration a striking and 
pronounced feature, as has been noted, of American society 
and culture* The United States has been and still is a 
nation of migrants and in fact, migration has become a part 
of the American way of Life (Lee, 1964:126} • The tradition 
of leaving home still persists today, as is evidenced by 
the high volume of internal migration as well as inter- 
national migration of the population in the country* 

According to the U.S. Bureau of Census (1961, Table 
8, Series PC(2)*»2B) approximately one-half of the 40*9 
million families in the U.S. moved at least once within a 
five«*year period* During the post-war years, over 30 
million people moved tr<m one house to another within each 
twelve month period. Ten million persons moved across 
county lines and about six milXion individuals migrated 
from one state to another (Lee, 1964s 126). Further break-» 
down of these data show that aaong the U.S. population 
every year, one in every five persons changes his place of 



residence and one in every 14 individuals migrates from one 
coiinty to another # while one in 30 persons migrates across 
state boundaries* 

More recently, the U.S. Bureau of Census (Final 
Report, 1970 • PC(l)-Cl) has reported that on the average 
over 47 per cent of the U.S. population, five years and 
older, had moved or changed residences between 1965 and 
1970* Twenty-three and thrce--tenths per cent of the popu- 
lation had moved within the same counties while 17 per cent 
had moved across county lines, and about 6*7 per cent had 
either moved abroad or had not reported their place of 
residence* For the BlacK population, ten per cent had moved 
within the same counties as compared to 18 per cent for the 
Whites; and 18 per cent of the Blacks had moved across 
county lines compared to 22*5 per cent for the White popu- 
lation* More Blacks (9*3 per cent) had either moved abroad 
or not reported their places of residence than the Whites 
(6*2 per cent)* Over this same period, 21*4 per cent of the 
rural population had moved within the same counties while 
16.2 per cent had moved across county lines • Comparatively # 
for the urban peculation 24 per cent had moved within the 
•ane county and 17 #4 per cent had moved to different 
counties. These r^ort findings are evidence of the con«» 
sistently high rates of geograj^ic/spatial mobility of the 
naticm's population* 
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The Selectivity of Migration 

In these streams of population movement, not only 
is the volume great and the frequency of migration high, 
but the distance covered in each move is often quite con- 
siderable. However, allowing for the ease of movement over 
the longer distances, distance is still a limiting factor 
in migration (Lee, 1964:128). Long distance migration 
is often expensive and involves **cost** socially and econo- 
mically to the migrants, disrupting family ties, social 
institutions, and close associations. It is not surprising 
that migration research efforts have established an inverse 
relationship between the number of migrants and distance 
traveled . 

It follows from the above that as distance increases, 
the selectivity of the migration process becomes more 
evident. Migration in terms of incidence, frequency, 
volume, and distance is selective by sex, race, age, 
economic coi^itions^ social systems, and personal variables « 
Migrants, therefore, are not a representative randMR cross- 
section ot the population and siost of the migrants moving 
Internally in the are typically young adults in the 

ages of greatest reproductivity and productivity <Lee, 
1964 sm)» 
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Also in these ages of maximum migration (20-*24) one 
in six males move from one county to another and one in ten 
changes state of residence (Lee# 1964:127). The U.S. 
Bureau of Census (1966:3) also noted that between 1960* 
1965 over 43 per cent of the U.S. population in this age 
group moved. 

These demographic facts and trends show that most 
of the mobility behavior and migration trends during the 
last decade were attributable to those of young adults and 
youth in their late teens. This age selectivity of the 
migration process may be one of its most critical aspects. 
This has become increasingly clear over the years # as 
demonstrated by the many declining and decaying small rural 
communities, which have suffered the drastic social, politic* 
cal, and economic consequences of high outmigration rates 
of the youth. 

These negative aspects of migration will be further 
discussed in the review of literature for this study. 
Although there are various advantages and positive aspects 
of population migration, as pointed out by Sjaastad (1962), 
important and far reaching consequences affecting thm 
people involved, create an important sociological problen 
which needs to be researched* It is important to know the 
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future migration intentions and expectation of our youth 
and the various factors influencing their migration per- 
formances, which have implications for and effect on the 
population of the nation. 

Rural Youth Migration Patterns 

It has been noted that a substantial part of these 
high youth mobility trends and rates over the nation as a 
whole, may be attributeible to that of the rural to urban 
movonent of young adults and late teenagers from the r\iral 
farm areas and small towns. This is evidenced by the 
c<mtinuously high rates of rural population depletion and 
decline f and also by the significantly high proportion of 
net out migration rates of rural youth being drained to more 
urban communities. Various past studies dealing with 
inlgration have reported similar findings* including that of 
Bowles (1956) and Beale (1964) , supporting this assertion. 
Beale (1964 1 264-272) noted that most of the reduction in 
the farm population nay be accounted for by the heavy out 
migration of young people who have decided not to enter 
agriculture as « career. 

The Rural Youth Pr<rt>lesi 

Factors that have led to or permitted continuous 
population depletion trends leading to the high volume of 
rural youth exodus from the farms are many and varied. They 
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have been well documented and some of these factors will be 
discussed in the review of literature which follows. 

Generally^ various changes in the agricultural 
Industry complementary to the overall social, economic, 
technological, and political development of the nation, has 
been associated with the changing population structure and 
composition in the rural areas, it suffices here to note 
that generally, rural youth find diminishing opportunities 
available to them in farming and very limited employment 
alternatives open to them in small rural communities. 
Therefore, the majority of rural youth must either volun-* 
tarily or Involuntarily move to communities where better 
opportunities are available to them* This is why they have 
to move to the urban and metropolitan centers in search 
of opportunity. 

Many rural youths who migrate may not view their new 
conmunlties positively, that Is as a place to establish 
permanent residence where they may attain Uielr desired life 
9oals. Many apparently would prefer to return to their 
eoanunltles of origin to establish residence and build a 
life career there. Thus, migration represents a means to 
an end but not a full life for many. 

In BK>vln9# many youths create adjustment problems for 
themselves, their families, and friends. Because many rural 
youths have grown up In Mlsadvantaged* settings such as 
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poor school facilities, relatively poor living facilities, 
and communication systems, etc., they are inadequately 
trained (or socialized) to adjust to the urban way of life* 
They are often not technically skilled or educationally 
prepared to take full adveuitage of the best opportunities 
that are available in the cities* In addition, many of 
these migrcmts to the cities are faced with housing problems 
and discrimination in social participation* It is under- 
standable why some of them fail to assimilate into the 
urban culture* Certain social and economic problems arising 
from the increasing slum and ghetto areas of cities have 
been either directly or indirectly created by such mal- 
adjusted migrants* 

In recent years, the high volume of rural youth 
exodus to urban communities and metropolitan areas has been 
of concern* This rural to urban migration problem is most 
striking for youths at the time of their graduation from 
high school and upon entry into the nation's labor force 
market* This high propensity for youths in this age group 
to migrate and be redistributed/relocated in various resi- 
dential settings of different typea of communities # has 
grave consequences and inqplications which has bean noted* 

Specifically, they indirectly or directly cause 
probleais for their communities of destination and for their 
communities of origin « Rural youth migration creates 
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vacuums in the population o£ the rural communities with 
only the very young or very old left behind. The continuous 
rural population depletion has caused many of these rural 
communities to diminish in size and thus loser many of the 
necessary community facilities and services which their 
inhabitants badly need for a decent level of living. These 
small conununities cannot afford to support new facilities 
and services and thus, deteriorate and become less self- 
sufficient and increasingly dependent upon public agencies. 

Of greater significance and importance, perhaps, are 
the consequences that their migration behavior may have for 
their own future livelihood. For the young adults who may 
migrate voluntarily or involxintarily ^ where they go and how 
far they go, cuid deciding on how to go and what to do, may 
have implications that will strongly affect their personal, 
social, economic, and political development. Their 
migration performance/behavior may determine specifically 
the relative degrees to which they may (a) achieve their 
chosen career goals and aspirations in life, (b) become 
"successful" in life through vertical social mobility and 
(c) ultimately become responsible contributing members of 
their communities and nation. 
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III. GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

Many questions have prompted this study. Some of 

these question are: 

1* What proportion of rural youth leave their home 
communities after high school? 

2. Where do they migrate to? 

3. How far do they travel in migrating? 

4. What are the types of communities that rural 
youth aspire to live in? 

5. What types of communities do they really expect 
to live in? 

6. Is their migration performance -related to a 
greater or lesser extent to their residential 
aspirations and expectations? 

7. How^do these selected personal and social 
characteristics of migrants affect their 
migration behavior? 

The general objectives of this thesis will be 

directed towards seeking clarification and answers to some 

of the questions listed above. Specifically, it is proposed 

to determine the residential goals and status projections of 

a sample of selected rural high school seniors at the time 

of their graduation. It is also proposed to examine and 

analyze the subsequent migration performances of this 

selected sample of high school seniors as determined by 

locating their place of residence four years later, in 1972. 

Migration performance is measured in terms of (1) incidence. 
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(2) distance traveled (or range) from their community of 
origin and (3) type of community of destination. The last 
part of this thesis will be devoted to determining the 
relationships between residential aspirations and expec-* 
tations, selected social cuid personal characteristics 
(sex and race and their strength of goal deflection) with 
the migration performances of youths. 

IV. THE SETTING FOR THE STUDY 

Louisiana, like many of the other southern states, 
has undergone dramatic changes in population composition and 
redistribution in recent years. The state exhibited a 
population growth rate of 11.8 per cent from 1960 to 1970, 
according to the 1970 Decennial Census (K. Paterson and 
A. Bertrand, 1972:5). Although Louisiana is urbanizing 
rapidly, it is still more "rural" than the nation as a 
whole. During the last decade (1960-1970) the state's 
population increased by 2.8 per cent while its rural pop- 
ulation dropped accordingly (1970 Census of Population,. 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census) . The 
population trends in the state may be explained as follows* 

Forty-four of the 64 parishes in the state increased 
in population during the 1960-1970 decade. Growth occurred 
especially in the parishes located in the southern part of 
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Louisiana and with metropolitan centers* However, twenty 
parishes suffered a net loss of population through out- 
* migration* 

•••the state lost a net of 132,117 persons through 
migration of outside places from 1960 to 1970* A 
breakdown of this loss by race reveals thst the 
blacks are continuing to leave the state, whereas 
more whites are entering the state than are leaving • 
A total of 157,937 more blacks moved out of the state 
than moved in^ • • 

•••about 2/3 (66 ^1%) of the people in Louisiana 
live in urban places as defined by the U^S^ Census 
(places of 2,500 or more inhabitants) and over 
1/2 of its inheO^itants reside in metropolitan 
areas of adjoining parishes which are socially and 
economically interdependent with the central cities* 
Despite this urban predominance in the population 
place of residence distribution, more than 1/2 of 
the parishes in the state are still over 50% rural 
(K* Paterson and A^ Bertrand, 1972:9-14) • 

After describing the ed^ove population changes, from 

1960 to 1970, Paterson and Bertrand (1972:36) concluded 

that: 

1^ •••there are considerable regional variations 
in the growth rate^^^some areas in North Central 
Louisiana continue to face the social dilemma of 
a declining population which is reflected in pro- 
blems such as aging of the local population, under- 
employment, low income, local taxation, erosion 
and poorly supported social institutions like 
churches and business places^^^ 

2^ •••this ongoing shift in the rural-urban com- 
position of the state's population can be expected 
to have far-reaching consequences • • • the impact of 
urbemization will likely be seen in a reduction of 
the state's birth rate^ At the same time, the 
values, attitudes, and goals of the people can be 
expected to change over time^ 
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3. ...Louisiana still has one of the largest non- 
whlte populations of any state but the proportion of 
non-whites in its population has declined since I960. 
Substantial net outaigration of non-whites and iinii- 
gration of whites continue to ae«>unt for this trend. 

Bertrand and Peterson (1972 1 36) also noted that SNieh 

of the state still reflected a rural and agricultural ' 

character in its population cooposition and distribution 

but suggested that if the urbanisation trend continues* 

values will change and new problems will eaerge. 

The Parishes Selected for the Study 

In this study 13 randonly selected non-«etropolltan 
(rural) parishes (counties) in Louisiana were involved. Zn 
selecting these parishes, the state was divided into four 
geographic areas following the sasM pattern used by the 
State OeparbMnt of Education for effecting supervision of 
Vocational Agriculture prograaw (C.L. Mondart, Sr. k C.H. 
Curtis, 1967). Zn each of these four areas, subsequent 
randoai sampling procedures selected the specific parishes 
from which the sasiple of high school seniors were derived. 
Only the non-ewtropolitan parishes in these areas were used 
in the sampling selection. These four areas (Z, ZZ, ZZZ, 
and ZV) are delineated on the suip (Figure 1) . Bac^round 
infonsation and selected agricultural characteristics of 
these areas are presented in the following sections. 
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Area X 

Area z is geographically located in the MorUtwest 
part of the state. The metropolitan parishes in which 
Shreveport is located was excluded in the selection of par- 
ishes for the study. The specific parishes included are 
DeSoto, Sabine and Grant. Host of the agricultural activity 
in this region centers around cotton production « livestock 
production and forestry* tisOMur and eutover pine industries. 
Area XI 

This region is located in the Northeast portion of 
the state. The specific noo-Mtropolitan parishes included 
in the area are West Carroll « Michland« Pranklin and Tensas. 
The Metropolitan areas of Honroe and West Monroe were 
excluded in the •mplm selection mde. This region is 
geared towards tM>th agriculture and industry. The aain orqp 
grown here is cotton » although livestock and dairy produc- 
tion and such related industries as processing equipMiitf 
■anufaoturing plants « oreaaeries^ Mricetin^ ete. are also 
prosdnent. 
Assa £11 

This area is in the Southwest portion of the state 
and consists of twelve parishes. It is intematioiially 
renouned for its rice and sugar cane production. Other Mjer 
crops grown in this area are ootton« sweet potatoes f com 
and soybeans. Supplesientary egrioultural enterprises are 

o 
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be«f« swine, poultry • truck crops and tisdMr production. 
This is a very "rich" agricultural area and "som of the 
wealthiest fanMrs in the world can be found in this sugar- 
rioe sector of X^ouisiana* (Dept. of Vocational Education* 
LSU, Vo. Ag. Ed. %19, June 1967t4). This part of Louiaiana 
is also known as *Cajun Country* or Acadian Country* where 
the unique French-inherited cultural influence still exists 
today. In fact* Fren^ is spoken throughout the area. 
Ar— |V 

This area is located in the Southeastern portion of 
the state* excluding the swtropolitan areas of Baton Kouge 
(the state capital) and Mew Orleans. The specific parishes 
included in this study «iere Fointe Coupee* Livingston* ft. 
Jaaes and FJaqueaine. Agriculture in this region of the 
state is dcMinated by dairy* poultry* truck and fruit 
faiving and cbeaieal industries. 

Besides differences in geographical location and 
agricultural industries* the four areas exhibit sMuiy 
dietiaet social # eultaral and eeonesde eharaoteristies in 
their population ooaiposition and distribution. The unique 
nature of the popalation s«ke-up of the state of lAuisiana 
is reflezted in these differ«iees. 
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Fopulation changes in the 13 parishes selected for 
the study and in the state are given in Table I including 
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change through net migration and by rural/urban Ganges in 
place of residence between 1960 and 1970. There was a net 
adgration loss in all the parishes except for Livingston 
Parish. This exception nay reflect the expanding influence 
of the growing SHSK of Baton Rouge and the related economic » 
social, and urbanisation influences and interdependence that 
it exerts upon its hinterland. 

Upon examination of the Ganges in rural and ur)>an 
places of residence in the study parishes (Table Z) , it can 
be seen that six out of ten parishes showed such change 
between 1960-1970* TlMse six parishes ea^rienced losses 
in their population residing in rural areas irtiile gains were 
shown for the number of people residing in their urban 
areas. Such population changes, as reflected by these 
•elected parishes, generally exemplify the rural to urban 
migration trends prevailing over the state and nation. This 
provides the setting for examining and analysing the place 
of residence, goals and migration performances of rural 
youth in these areas. 

V. THB SZGIIIJPZCAIiCB OP TRB STUDY 

This Study was designed to examine and explore the 
place of residence aspirations of selected rural youth In 
Louisiana and to provide additional detailed Icnowledge 

o 
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regarding such aspirations. KuvIesKy and Pelhan (1967) have 
noted that there is very little attention paid to place of 
residence and status orientations in the many recent status 
projection youth studies. They contend that this was 
basically because of the lack of a conceptual scheae to 
study the problem area. With the conceptual scheme that 
has been developed as a result of studies on education and. 
occupation status projections* it is possible to systemati- 
cally analyse and investigate orientations towards place of 
residence in rural youths. They have further added that 
sufficient evidence exist to indicate that youths have 
aspirations and expectations for a number of other status 
goal areas including one for place of residence. Earlier 
studies have mostly assumed that aspirations are critical 
for subsequent goal attainment and therefore, it may be 
argued that these residential status projections might have 
A highly significant dependent relationship upon their 
occupational, educational and other goal aspirations and 
thus, sdght subsequently affect their social spatial 
modbility behavior towards goal attainment in these areas. 
Using such a conceptual framework in this study to analyse 
residential projections will determine the applicabili^, 
utility, and validity of such an approach towards the study 
of status goal projections, besides those of occupation and 
education. 



In testing ths significant influence and effects such 
residential aspirations and expectations » and other selected 
factors (seXf race and goal deflections) have on subsequent 
geographic mobility or rural youth, it is hoped that some 
clarification will be given concerning the underlying 
motivational elements that affect and produce plans to 
odgrate and subsequent migration behavior. Hopefully, it 
will also aid in the task of building a more general inte- 
grated theory of Bd.gration. 

As secondary objectives in this study, some of the 
••X and race differences concerning rural youth's resi- 
dential orientations, their residential goal defleetion 
experiences and the relationships of these factors to their 
subsequent migration performance will also be explored and 
analyzed. These findings may broadly reflect the extent to 
%rhich these ascriptive char acf>eris tics or factors (race and 
sex) still influence vertical social and spatial mobility 
behavior in the United States. The differential degrees of 
relative social and economic deprivation and discrimination 
felt by these differential race and sex rural youth groups 
nuiy also be partly indicated by their residential goal 
orientations, their strength and incidence of goal 
deflections, and subsequently their migration behavior. 
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Significant race and sex differences in residential 
status aspirations and expectations as well as in the types 
of cononunities of destination that they migrate to, are 
evidence of the differential social and economic opportu<* 
nities available to them. This will reflect their relative 
awareness of the opportunities that are available and also 
their differential means employed, and conditions effecting 
goal attainment. Zn addition, such information regarding 
the race and sex differentials in residential goal pro** 
jections, to the extent they affect future residential goal 
attainment levels, will have strong implications for pre- 
dicting spatial mobility patterns, ethnic housing segre*- 
gatlon and location patterns, and for directing rural and 
even urban development programs. 

Prom a broader perspective the significance of this 
study may be stated as follows. Youth represents a vital 
resource for any nation. Their activities and abilities to 
develop socially and economically as well as personally, 
into responsible useful citizens of the future have great 
implications for the future development and progress of the 
nation. 

For most youth, it has become a socially accepted 
phenomena to leave their families and home communities in 
order to seek their fortunes and make a success** of their 
life goals and careers. Their migration performance or 



behavior has important consequences and significant influ<- 
ences for their attainment of chosen life goals and careers. 
Besides, where these migrant youths go, the distances they 
travel and the proportion that leave will also affect the 
balance and redistribution of population, economic goods 
as well as other resources in the nation. But for whatever 
reason, and whether migration does occur or not, the 
attainment or lack of attainment or residential goals 
itself will have a significant influence on life satis** 
factions and living conditions. 

Furthermore, it has become more important nowadays, 
(with the increasing^ awareness of th^ need for a healthy, 
pollution free, clean environment) for people to stress the 
relative importance of living in a decent, healthy, place. 
Such feelings towards place of residence is further rein*- 
forced by the increasing threat of pollution from the 
industrial centers and other related sources. It may be 
that with the increased cultural emphasis and importance 
assigned to the place of residence, many of these youth may 
well express greater preference towards residential goals 
a$^sociated with ecology. Their residential aspirations and 
expectations will reflect future residence patterns, 
mobility patterns and other population trends. 

The need for knowledge concerning residential goals 
of rural youth and on the variables influencing these goals 



and later migration performances is evident. Such 
information and knowledge will have great utility and 
applicability for the planning and administration of youth 
development programs*, This is especially pertinent at a 
time when governmental policy making, planning and 
administrative agencies, both in the rural and urban areas 
are involved in programs aimed at providing an overall 
better quality of life for youths. 



CHAPTER 11 



MIGRATION OF RURAL YOUTH IN THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE 

I . INTRODUCTION 

There is a substantial body of literature which is 
devoted to migration. Ho^vever, there a lack of a 
comprehensive theoretical framework for interpreting and 
integrating the many diverse specific findings^ theoretical 
conceptualizations, and conclusions which are in this 
literature. Mangalam (1968:1) has noted that this lack is 
one of the major pitfalls of past migration studies in 
sociology and other behavioral sciences. Because of this 
lack of a comprehensive theory, Mangalam (1968:1), 
Hamilton (1961:297-307), Beijer (1963:316), and others, 
have pointed out that it is virtually impossible to 
interpret and make use of the existing research findings 
as an analytical tool. These same authors suggest that 
a comprehensive theory of migration is not only a 
possibility, but that it must be one of the important 
concerns of the future. It is hoped that this study will 
contribute to this goal. 

In this chapter, I will review some of the relevant 
findings, theoretical statements, and conceptual models 
from past studies of migration that may be related 
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in a general way to the specific social problem undertaken 
for study, i.e. residential orientations and other factors 
related to migration performance of rural youth. It is 
the pur^pose of this chapter to provide a general theoretical 
orientation for understatnding and interpreting residential 
projections and migration performance as well as to shed 
light on the total complex structure of the migration 
process itself. 

The Significance of Migratio n 

Migration is frequently a major indication of social 
change (Harp, Morton & Ruff# ld67:2)« For exair^le, it has 
often been recognized as a social response to changing 
capacities in the agricultural system and to the socio* 
cultural attractions and opportunities in the urban- 
industrial area (R.B. Klietsch & others, 1964sS). It is 
well known that surplus agricultural population contributes 
to the continuously high volime of rural to urban migration 
streams the world over. In the United States such a trend 
has continued to support and reinforce the rapid urban!** 
zation and industrialization within the nation. 

Population mobility has many social, econcmic, and 
demographic impacts, consequences and implications* 
Generally, migration may be viewed as a "leveling force 
helping to solve the inter-area imbalance of population 
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throughout a country (Harp, Horton & Ruff, 1967t3). Bogua 
(1959:487) has pointed out that there is frequently an 
inverse relationship between economic c^portunities and 
the birth rate of a coanunity, implying that a large pro- 
portion of the youth are reared in areas of declining 
opportunities, which offer little promise of a satis- 
factory social and economic adjustment as an adult. Thi9 
"over-population" (an excess of individuals relative to 
existing (^portunity or demand for them) as defined by 
Amos H<. Hawley (1950 1 328-330) » causes migration and 
population movement provided that there also is an area of 
"under-population" . Thus a levelling effect can occur* 
correcting the population imbalances bet%reen various areas 
and Ci:nmunities. 

Migration* despite its obvious benefit of expanding 
opportunities, leads to problems for a nation. Specifically* 
migration oan have isq;>lications for boUi the c omm un ities 
of origin and destination because of the creation of various 
social* economic* and cultural adjustment prc^lesw for the 
individual migrants. In this regard* it is well do cu m en ted 
that the high volume of migration of the agricultural 
population to cities and suburbs usually result in a 
"selective dinMwbering* of luuiy communities and m inordi- 
nate growth of others (R.G. Klietsch i others* 19<4tl). 
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The social a>iit of such populstion mav^mmnt Is s««n In ths 

«fesk«nln9 of assoclstions «nd institutions in the consRini- 

ti«s sxp^riMciny population lossss. Econoad.c activitiss, 

•ducational systems, govamacnt af forts, and tha "vary 

valuas and purposas of social axistanca that Motivate 

huaan bahavior* in thasa araas ara sariously aff acted 

(II.C. Kliatsoh ft othars, 19t4tl). 

Tha sociolo9ieal significanca of adgration itsalf 

My ba glaanad froa tha following paragraph. 

•c.it is not tha aara loss or addition of nuabars 
of rasidants that aakas population changa important. 
Tha sociological significanca of population (Aanga» 
asida froa tha shaar nuaarical aspacts, lias in tha 
iai^ct and social oonsaquanoas that population 
change has upon (1) tha stability of ooaaunity 
Ufa and tha individual and (2) tha adequacy 
of social institutions to cope with the changing 
social needs and altered characteristics of the 
resident population. Zn short, the significance 
of population change lies in how it affects 
ooaa un ity life and the Uvea of the residmts of 
the ooaaunity (R.C. Xliotseh « others, 19<4i5). 

Bcoaoaieally, tha significance of aigratioot Sias been 

well stated by turford, Bertrand and Jokinen (19<)i3). 

They have noted that it helps in the efficient adjustaant 

of labor supply to eitisting deaand conditions in a given 

labor aarket. However, the aigration process tends to be 

cuaulative and the initii^l existent labor sitpply and 

deaand cwiditions which account for population shifts, are 

aodified in the process. This aodification aay create even 
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qtm^tmr differences , leeding to onre migration (Burford, 

Bertrend end Jokinen» 19S3t4). Thus "algretlon provides 

en Index or aeesure of the relative abundance of eoonoedc 

opportunities (or deaand for labor relative to supply) In 

any two or aore areas, at a point In tlSM, or changes 

through tlM* (Burford» Bertrand and Joklnen, 19€3t4). 

Said another way, the *push>pull* forces creating 

Migration shifts are clearly evident in the eoonoaic impact 

and consequences resulting from such migration. Burford, 

Bertrand and Jokinen (1963 t 4) have stated thatt 

Poor opportunities tend to exert an expulsive force 
on the population in an area, while better opportunl* 
ties else«#here represent something of a magnetic 
attraction. It is this tendency to leave areas of 
relatively few opportunities which makes migration 
a basic avenue of adjustment or equalisation of 
opportunities to the individuals in different 
locations . 

The major effects and Impact of population change on 

•oeial and institutional systems have been olassified into 

three types according to Xlletseh and others (I9S€i40). 

Bach type has significance for a variety of community « 

institutional an<^ individual responses which in turn "affect 

the stability, growth, and decline of social life*. These 

types and their effects are summer ited briefly below. 

I. Cumalative Effects t referring to the conse- 
quences that broadly affect the entire com mun ity 
or institution, rapidly or slowly inducing whole- 
sale reorganisation and adjustment. Such effects 
tend to signal decline or are associated with 
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loss of function And e«ntr«lls«tion; luid «r« 
often the most penetreting changes. 

2. Differential Effects: referring to the selee- 
tive, frequently isolated or fragmentary effects of 
population change upon institutional life. 8oa» 
of these najor differential effects may be the 
changes in govemMnt prograas and organisations • 
individual responses to in* or out-sdgration and 
diversification in social systeas. 

3* taergent Bffectst referring to those chains 
which only begin to affect the patterns of institut- 
ional lifei the full oonsequmces of which cannot 
isolated and determined. Sam of these effects 
reflect the trends directly related to population 
loss or gain, rural-urban fringe planning, transpor- 
tation problems, etc. These effects are the fore- 
runners of future social trends tfhich in turn will 
affect the population and social stability. 



The Definition gf Migration 

Fast studies of migration have had difficulty 
defining this phenomenon (Nangalam IfCttS). This is due 
to • number of misconceptions that are prevalent and tihich 
lead to inadequate oonoeptualisations and definitions. 
Mangalam (lfCti(-7) has discussed four of these miscon- 
ceptions of migration. 

1. The assumption that migration is random behavior. 

2. The tendency to be reduetionistie la the approach 
to stifidies in migration, especially in using 
physical and biological variables. 

3. The major emphasis placed on the individual, 
studying mily related individual characteristics 
and leaving out the human interactional element 
in migration. 

4. The implicit assumption of the oniquwiess of ea^ 
case of study in migration* 
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Nlth the above in Bind, %r« c«n review uomm of the 

definitions of migration t 

h migration aeans, therefore, not merely a shift of 
a certain nuiiber of undifferentiated persons from 
one place to another, but also a change in the 
occupational and population structure of both 
countries or regions (Petersen, 19€lt592). 

We define migration as the physical transition of 
an individual, or a groi^ from one society to 
another. This transition usually involves abandon- 
ing one social setting and entering another 
and different one (Bisenstadt, 1957 il). 

Henceforth, tre vill use the *»rm mioration for the 
diange of residence of an individual from one parish 
or eoBBRine to another (Hagers trend, 19S7i29). 

Higration involves a more or less permanent dtange 
in residence! a movement from a donor community to 
a receiving community. Moreover, migration in a 
social sense involves a transfer of loyalty, a change 
In identity and a disruption in social ties and 
cosmitmpnts (K.G. XlieUeh with others, 19C4i3t). 

Other approaches to definitione of sdgration can be 

elaborated as follows. Bverett 8. h— (19«<ill4) has defined 

migration broadly as a permanent or semi*per«aiMnt change 

of residence, lie places no restriction upon the distance 

of the move or upon the voluntary or involuntary nature of 

the act. Also, he does not distinguish between external 

and internal migration. Bis definition does not include 

all kinds of spatial mobility like these of the continual 

movesMints of n om ads and idgratocy workers who have no long 

term residence, or the teiqporary moves of people to mountains 

for the summer, etc. Re does, however, make it clear that 
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•v«ry act of Migration involves an origin, a destination 
and an intervening set of obstacles including the distance 
of the move. 

Burfordy Bertrand and Jokinen (1965:5) defined 
migration as any change in residence of an individual or 
fasdly» ranging frosi a iMyve across the street to one across 
the nation or across national boundaries. They note» how- 
ever, that for the purposes of empirical studies there is 
a need to aeasure migration in teras of patterns and 
purposes. Such a broad definition is too general for study 
of specific types of adgration. 

MSB (1961) has defined Migrants as persons who 
change their penuuient residence fron one cowunity to 
another, or fro« a larger geogriq^hical unit to another. Re 
notes that in the U.S. Census (Maii, 196Si333), a Migrant 
is defined as a persoi& who has Moved froM one county to 
another. Such a distinction, it is suggested, is intended 
to clearly define Migrants as those individuals who have 
severed residential connections with one area of resi- 
dence and established theM in another. It May be noted that 
the U.S. Census furtlMr differentiates between Migrants as 
stt<^ and Movers being those idio Move to new hous^Mlds or 
residences* whether they cross county lines or not. Another 
distinction is Made between persons \Avo Move between nations 
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(international migrants) and those who nove within the 
nation (internal migrants) . 

A comprehensive and inclusive definition of 
adgration has been developed by Nangalam (1968 t 8). This 
definition accounts for the interactional dimension and 
the decision'^aKing process inherent in this social 
phenomenon t 

Higration is a relatively permanent moving away of a 
collectivity* called ndgrants, frcm one geographical 
location to another, preceded by decision-tnaJcing on 
the part of the migrants on the basis of a hierarchi- 
cally ordered set of values or valued ends and result- 
ing in changes in the interactional system of the 
migrants. 

This definition is inclusive but somewhat c^ibersome. 

Everett 8. Lee (1969t 13), noting that; migration is an 

inherently difficult phenomenon to study, states that 

attempts to define migration too sharply will hinder the 

researcher from malcing various observations. 

Change of residence extends over a continuun and fmist 
be broken down in some manner. There are differences 
in people according to the type of move made and we 
must vary our definition of migration ac^rdingly 
(Sverett 8. Lee, 1969}13). 

The definition of migration used, and presented later, is in 

light of the above discussion. 



th9 Sociological Context of Migration 

The complex nature of migration has led to innumerable 
studies designed to explain this important social phenomena. 
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Harp, Morton and Ruff (1967 1 3) has stunnarlzed smm of the 
sociological explanations of migration as folloirs: 

(1) (Migration) is the neans by which the individual 
finds or atteapts to find, a better adjustnent in 
the social and econonic order; 

(2) it is the Mans of correcting the imbalance 
between population and natural resources; 

(3) by disturbing the age and sex coaqposition of a 
particular segment of the population, it affects 
marriage rates and marriage OK>ortunities; 

(4) it breaks the social bonds and institutional 
ties of the iidividual and therefore influences the 
church, the school, and other institutions and 
agencies! 

(5) it affects the econosiic order because the move- 
ment of individuals involves the movement of economic 
goods. 

Migration as a process of population change, its 
resultant effects, antecedents and individual responses has 
been explored by Klietsch and others (1964 t 38). They 
viewed the notion of migration to includes 

(1) a set of "antecedents" which stimulate or inhibit 
the individual's need or consideration of migration; 

(2) a "decision-making process" during which the 
individual evaluates the need to migrate with referent 
to the opportunities and satisfactions available in 

a hosMt comRRinity against the possible opportunities 
and rewards to be oained through migration — a process 
requiring that an individual formulate notions of 
personal aspirations, c<Mnitments to home ^Muminity, 
a sense of social cost accruing frm migration or 
remaining in the home cc^unity, and a feeling of 
social satisfaction with the present and future; 

(3) "migration procedures" which are involved in the 
actual migration, such as identification, ^justment 
and re-establishment; 

o 
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(4) "social effects", such as changes in population 
characteristics, altered institutional strength and 
problems of growth or decline, that are produced 
by migration. 

Mangalam (1968:8<-1S) discusses some of the general 

characteristics or elements of migration that have been 

observed by authors and researchers in this area: 

a. geographical movement by actors individually or 
collectively including a permanent moving or a 
change of residence. 

b. a decision-^makina process before migrating by 
these actors individually or collectively taking 
into consideration the following factors: 

1. a ^igh degree of relative deprivation in some 
important values i 

2. perception of inability to meet these 
deprivations in the place of origini 

3. perception of better ways of meeting the unmet 
needs in other places i 

4* the selection of a place from the available 
ones on the basis of where the social organi- 
sation most suited to the needs of the collec- 
tivity may be found. 

These decision-making steps, it is explained, may 

not; always be carried out overtly in a hierarchically 

ordered set of values or in a logically articulated fashion 

by all potential migrants; but these elements are present 

in varying degrees in any given case of migration. Their 

detection and isolation are important tasks for the 

sociological researcher (Mangalam, 1968:10). 
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Everett S. Lee (1968:184) has stimmarized the factors 
that affect the decision to migrate and the process of 
migration using the following headings: 

1. Factors associated with the area of origin. 

2. Factors associated with the area of destination. 
3* Intervening obstacles. 

4» Personal factors. 

Lee points out that the above framework is general 
enough to include what is known about migration and to 
indicate a number of fields for investigation in this area« 
The first three classes of factors he identifies are 
illustrated in his simple charts shown be low / which shows 
tlie various factors acting to hold people within the area, 
attract people to itf or which tend to repel them. 




Figure 2: Origin and Destination Factors and 
Intervening Obstacles in Migration: 
The "Puah-Pull-Obstacles** model. 
Source: Everett S. Lee '•A Theory of 
Migration/*" Demography i 3 (1966), 48. 
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For the sociologist y migration offers a challenge. 
He must make a comparison of the factors at origin and 
destination in terms of positive and negative values and 
deterniine the balance which favors the move. In addition^ 
he must study the intervening obstacles to migration which 
may be slight in some cases and insurmountable in others. 

Many personal factors will also affect individual's 
decisions and these factors may either facilitate or retard 
migration. As already pointed out, many of these factors 
are more or less constant through the life of many 
individuals while for others, they may be associated with 
stages of the life cycle and in particular with the sharp 
breaks that denote passage from one stage to another. 

Everett S. Lee (1968:184-186) and others have 
stressed that it is not so much the actual factors at origin 
and destination but the perception of these factors which 
will ultimately result in migration. Personal sensitivi- 
ties, intelligence, and awareness of conditions elsewhere 
enter into the evaluation and definition of the situation. 
There are personalities which are resistant to change (like 
change of residence etc.} and there are others that may 
welcome change for the sake of change. For many individuals 
there must be compelling reasons for migration, while for 
others li ;tle promise or provocation suffices. 
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Furthermore, the decision to migrate is never «^ • 

completely rational and many factors covering the whole 
range of the communities , to those specifically affecting 
individual migrants concerned come into play. For some 
persons the rational component is much less irrational in 
deciding whether or not to migrate. Hence, it should be 
expected, as Lee has pointed out, that there will be a lot 
of exceptions to the generalizations to be drawn as to the 
various factors affecting migration. Even transient 
emotion, mental disorder, and accidental occurrences account 
for a considerable proportion of the total migration in 
the country (Lee, 1968:186). 

The ^ Push-Pull " Theory of Migration 

A positive and negative aspect to the migration 
provocating situation is clearly evident. Migration may 
occur as a search for an opportunity to improve one 's lot 
in life. In this case, the community of destination exerts 
a "pull" on the migrant. It may also occur as a flight 
from undesired social or economic situations. These situ- 
ations constitute an expulsive "push" by the comiwunity. 

Bogue (1969:755) has pointed out the Lee's "push- 
pull obstacles" model for migration has well summarized the 
"push-pull" theory that has guided migration analysts and 
researchers for many years. According to this theory. 
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migration is conceptualized as resultcmt from **pushes** and 

"pull" (or "attractions" and "repulsions") at both origin 

and destination. This is viewed within the context of the 

relative effort or cost involved in overcoming the obstacles 

lying between the individual and potential alternative 

sites, and on the presumption that the individual will try 

to minimize these costs, whatever they are and however they 

are measured « 

The "pueh*-pull" theory is an abstraction which is 
made in order to classify the specific forces at work. 
In each case of migration, several variables of both 
types may be operating and interacting so that the 
move cannot be attributed wholly either to the "push" 
or to "pull" factor alone. As already pointed out, 
the particular "mix" of push and pull factors that 
lead to migration in one person may be very different 
for another. By the examination of data for large 
numbers of persons, the common stimulants to move- 
ment may be established (Bogue, 1969:753). 

Bogue also listed some major economic and social 

changes that may determine or affect the decision to migrate 

and migration performance itself (1969:753-754). 



"Push" Factors 

1. Decline in a national resource or in the price 
paid for it; decreased demand for a particular 
produce on the services of particular industry, 
e.g., exhaustion of mines, timber, or agricultural 
resources . 

2. Loss of employment resulting from being discharged 
for incompetence, from a decline in need for a 
particular activity or from mechanization or 
automation of tasks previously performed by more 
labor-intensive procedures. 
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3«. Oppressive or repressive discriminatory treatment 
because of political, religious, or ethnic origins 
or membership. 

4. Alienation £rom a community because one no longer 
subscribes to prevailing beliefs, customs or mode 
of behavior — either within one's family or within 
the community. 

5. Retreat from a community — because it offers few 
or no opportunities for personal developnent, 
employment or marriage. 

6« Retreat from a community because of catastrophe— > 
flood, fire, drought, earthquake or epidemic. 



"Pull" Factors 

1. Superior opportunities for efiq;>loynent in one's 
occupation or opportunities to enter a preferred 
occupation . 

2. Opportunities to earn a larger incooMi. 

3. Opportunities to obtain a desired specialised 
education or training such as a college education. 

4. Preferable environment and living conditions- 
climate, housing, schools, other cosnunity facili- 
ties. 

5. Dependency— ^vement of other persons to whom one 
is related or betrothed 3uch as the moveaent of 
dependents with a bread winner or migration of 

a bride to join her husband. 

6. Lure of new or different activities, envisonsients, 
or people, such as the cultural, intellectual or 
recreational activities of a large metropolis 

for rural and small town residents. 

Bogue (1969) further pointed out that boom of these 
forces represent impersonal conditions in the environment 
while others represent the sental states of individuals. 
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H« stated that although all aigiration (voluntary) results 
froa a sub j active response to two subjectively perceived 
and subjectively interpreted socio-eoonosiic environsMnt, 
(the one presently occtq>ied and another one that is a 
possible alternative) and as Lee (19CtilS5-lt€) has also 
pointed out» the intervening obstacles to sdgration Bust 
be talcen into account in analyses of factors related to 
Migration. 

Migration auiy also be seen as a response of husum 
organisms to economic, social* and denographic forces in the 
enviroMMnt (Bogue, 1939 t 753). People tend to reaain in 
their ooBMinities so long as their needs are satisfied and 
they are well adjusted. Often they nay identify strongly 
with the cosMunity and locality and beooae enotionally 
attached. Zf Migration occurs there is change to a new 
•nvironaent and a eonplete separation fro« the old 
established relationships with friends, relatives, and the 
oosMUiity. h *c<£«t* is involved in Migratiinr* Therefore, 
from the "push-pull* theory that has been discussed, 
sdgration oeeurs because there is a need felt by the 
potential Migrant (whether eccmoMie, social, or physical) 
that he can't satisfy in his present plaoe of residence or 
local environaenti and if the felt need is isfwrtant enough 
to outweigh the *ecMt* involved, then Migration occurs. 
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Thus* Migration My be viewed es an adjustment to economic 
and social situations, resulting in various social and 
econoadlc changes. This is evident in examining the migra- 
tion patterns oC the U.S. population. 

Having reviewed the various definitions, con- 
ceptualisations and approaches to the study of migration, 
it is intended in the remaining portion of this ^apter to 
exaadne and review the internal migration patterns in the 
U.S.fAiithin the theoretical perspective discussed. Zn 
doing this, particular emphasis will be given towards the 
exaadnation of rural to urban migration patterns, especially 
that of rural youth. 

Internal Migration Patterns in the U.S. 

Onm of the most important najor forces in altering 
the internal population balance and redistribution within 
the United States has been internal migration (Lee, 
19€4tl23-124) . Because of the way and the rapidity with 
which population change occurred, the many consequences and 
effects of these changes have been rather pronounced and 
quite unique in this country (i«e, 1964 t 124). 

Historically* three broad mos^MMnts can be identi- 
fied In the populati^ redistribution of the U.S. throi^h 
internal migration (See Lee, 19f4tl24, Shryock, 1964 t 
411-429) . rirst is the migration from east to west which 
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coosoIidAtMl th« country and dispelled threats to Aaerican 
Sovereignty. Then» as the west was being populated » the 
seoood pc^lation AovesMnt set in - nov«Ment to the cities 
• traas forming the U.S. fron a nation of faraers lAto an 
industrial power. The third great aovesttnt was the 
Migration fro« the south to the north, which of late hm 
taken on special significance because it has beooae priaa- 
rily a Migration of Negroes. All three of these mveaents 
and aobility streaaw continue today (Shryock, If64t411- 
42S). 

The population redistribution through rural to urban 

Migration has been rather striking. This can be seen in the 

following description by B.8. Lee (1964tl2S). 

At the 1st U.S. Census in 1790, only 5% of the 
population lived in places of 2500 or nore inhabitants. 
With the rapid pace of industrialisation, the redis- 
tribution of population was accelerated and by 1170 
the urban populaticm had reached 25% • By 1920, SOI 
of the population fell in that category and today 
70% of the population is urban and Mcet of the 
resMiinder live in non-far« areas. Only about •% 
or l«ss renain <ni Um rural fam areas. The 
cities have basically depended upon Migration 
froM the farMS for their fast growth and increased 
density. 

The south has long been described as a region of 
high fertility and low indue ti ialiiation. It has, thus 
r«Maiaed a region of high outaigraticm rates, with some 
change recently, both E.S. Lee (19€4tl25> and Taylor and 
Iktberts U9i3t3) have noted this in their studies, adding 
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that the usual area of destination has generally been the 
urban centers of the Northeast and North Central states. 
This population redistribution trend has been often associ" 
ated with the Negroes in the south which held 90% of all 
the Negro population in 1790 (Lee, 19(4 i 126). However, by 
1960 the Negroes were sK>re urban than the trhites and only 
five out of every nine Negroes rcaained in the south. 

T. Kuroda ( 1965 t 336-339) has indicated that sdgration 
froNi rural to urban areas is the doainant pattetn in 8M>st 
countries, especially in the develc^ing countries. He also 
pointed out that the ruralnarban sKyvesent of people has 
contributed substantially to the growing urbanisation of 
■any countries in recent decades, in the United States 
this snvesMint has been associated wiU> the swchanisation of 
farws and the consequent reduced need for farsi personnel as 
well as with industrial developsient and economic opportuni* 
ties generated in cities (Nasi, 196ti334). As the suiin 
concern of this thesis is focused on the rural to urban 
■dgration patterns of rural youth, it entails a close 
•xaaination and analysis of t)M aany *push-pull* factors 
underlying the high voIusm of rural population outsdgration 
patterns. This is undertaken in the following discussion. 
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Some Puah-Pull Factors Iwpelllnq Rural to Urban Migration 
One of the leadin? factors that has led to the mss 
rural to urban iii9ration aovement of people has been the 
draauitic changes in various industries and their changing 
desMnd for the various resources. These changes have 
significantly altered the nanpower requiresient and the 
desMind for certain skills, etc. A good exan^le is seen 
in the rapid growth and developsMnt of labor needs in 
service industries in recent decades %^ich in 1962 employed 
six out of every ten «rorkers in the nation. The isqpact, 
iaplications, and consequences of these rapid shifts and 
resultant changes in the Manpower scene has becoew increas- 
ingly felt and has gained increasing public attention and 
concern in recent years (Nirengoff, 1963t343-353) . 

Sifliilar changes in the labor requirwaents and Ban- 
power organlsaticm have been Observed in the agricultural 
sector of the eoonoaiy. Over the past years* the conse- 
quences and effects created by the^ chaises have had a 
significant inpact on the livelihood, opportunities 
and dislocation of rural fam people, causing suuiy to 
iMke SMjor adjustsMnt in the way they earn a living and 
in the location of their hosies and jobs (Mirengoff , 
If63t346}. 

Mostly, drastic changes in the farsi laanpower 
requiresKint have been caused by the SMrchanixation of farms, 
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resulting in better labor efficiency and the subsequent 
release of excess labor » and at the sane time being nore 
selective in terms of skills needed (Hirengoff, 1963:346). 
The increased mechanisation on farms together with the 
use of nev innovations like pesticides, herbicides » 
fertilizers » new varieties of crops, etc. have increased 
production by leaps and bounds. Labor requirements have 
decreased with this better efficiency of production. 
Mirengoff (1963:3-6) has pointed out that by 1961, each 
farm worker produced food and labor to meet the needs of 
27 persons when compared to that of lt7 ratio in 1910. 

With the improved agricultural production techniques 
greater efficiency in production through large scale 
operations as highly commercialized units bec<nBS imperative. 
Consequently, many of the small farms are increasingly 
cooimereialized or consolidated to operate as largsr commer- 
cial units. The average size of farms rose frma 174 acres 
in 1940 to 302 acres in 1959 (Mirengoff, 1963:346). 
Because of these and other "push" factors, millions of 
farm people have been displaced decade after decade by new 
processes and trends in the agricultural econcMiy. The 
majority of these pec^le have had to transfer to other 
industries for a livelihood or nmve to the cities and 
other urban aroAtt and this great move out of farm work into 
the cities has been a part of the American rural life 

o 
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for many years (Mirengoff, 1963:347). In addition, Beale 
(1964:264-272) noted that the generally high operating 
level of the non* farm economy, the ease of physical access 
to cities, and the dominant stylistic position of metro- 
politan life have attracted people away from farming areas. 

At the beginning of the century, one out of every 
three workers in the labor force were engaged in 
agriculture %rork« By 1960, this proportion had 
changed to one in 16 « Agriculture employment fell 
from 7.4 million in 1950 to 5.9 million in 1960, 
with a further drop to 5.2 million by 1962. This 
was a loss of three out of every 10 farm jobs in a 
dosen years (Mirengoff, 1963:347). 

Therefore, it can be seen that the net result from 
such dramatic changes has been a vast stream of rural to 
urban migration or agricultural outmigration, which is 
predominantly responsible for the increasing rural depopu- 
lation and changing population coR^sition in the rural 
areas . 

Particularly in the South, large numbers of farm 
people have had to leave their homes and move to 
urban areas ii^ere jobs may be available. By 1960, 
less than 1/3 of the population lived in rural 
areas and only one out of every nine people lived on 
farms (Mirengoff, 1964:347). 

G.K. Bowles (1963:273) has observed that this rapid 

rise of labor efficiency in agriculture and the subsequent 

reduction of farm labor needs has added an important ^'push^ 

elMMnt to the rural to urban migration streams. Today *s 
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rural population niobiXlty, the high rate of the agricultural 
exodus, and its wide spread nature over the entire nation 
has been noted by Calvin L. Beale (1964:264-272) • 



Social and E conom ic Adju stment Problems for Rural Yout h 

The migration of rural youth and young adults to the 

cities and urban areas has been a major component of these 

streams of population redistribution in internal migration 

(Lee, 1964:128 and Bowles, 1963:273). The fact that 

internal migrants are typically young adults in the ages 

of greatest productivity and of greatest reproductivity 

(Lee, 1964:128) has been previously noted. In greater 

detail, Bowles writes: 

In the 52 years, 1910-1962, over 33 million more people 
moved from American farms than moved to them or whose 
residences were reclassified as non-farm. At the time 
they moved, the bulk of these persons were youths or 
young adults. Not all of them went directly to urban 
places; about 40 per cent stopped in small towns and 
villages, and those who did go to urban places con- 
centrated more in small cities than in large metro- 
politan centers. Nevertheless, an estimated third or 
more were in metropolitan centers at the end of the 
period (Bowles, 1963:273-274). 

These high rates of rural youth mobility have been 
directly or indirectly related to the declining agricultural 
labor force which has important social, economic, and 
cultural implications for rural youth* 

Severe social and economic adjustment problems affec- 
ting rural youth upon their entry into the labor force 
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market have been noted by Mlrengoff (1964:343-353) and 
G*K. Bowles (1963:273) « They have pointed out that with 
job opportxmities 2urid careers on the farms diminishing 
drastically, the majority of rural youth starting out in 
life must seek non-farm work and careers for a livelihood. 
Recognizing this fact, F.T. Bachman (1963:19) has added 
that because economic opportunities in agriculture are 
limited, rural youth more and more, must look to nonagri- 
cultural activities to find job opportunities which 
commensurate with their abilities and with those currently 
available for urban youth* Mirengoff (1964:348) has 
estimated that only one out of every 10 boys in farm 
families who enter the lidsor market in the 60 's will have 
the opportunity of operating commercial farms of suffi* 
cient size as to constitute a source of adequate income. 
Indeed # the IXipartment of Agriculture itself has repeat » 
edly emphasised that only a small proportion of all the 
farm youth can really expect to find careers as operators 
of the adequate sized commercial fairms* 

In view of this, most of the youth will either have 
to look for non<-fam jobs within their own cimiminities, 
or move out of the farm population to join the exodus to 
the urban communities and centers (Mirengoff, 1963:348). 
For most of them, migration from their rural communities 
O of orientation has beccme both a necessity and a natural 
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expectation on their entry into the labor force. However, 

the relocation of rural youth to urban areas can only be 

advantageous if migrating rural youth possess the ^'skills 

to match the growing demands in urban centers for better 

educated and well trained employees*" (S.V. Merrick, 1965: 

103) • But many rural youth tend to be 

•••seriously disadvantaged socially f economically 
and educationally and often fail to receive the 
sufficient preparation to bridge the gap between 
getting by in a rural environment and becoming 
contributing citizens in an urbeui society (Lee 
G. Burchinal, 1963:V) • 

This further compounds the rural youth adjustment problem • 

Not only do many of them have to **deflect" their chosen 

life goals and expectations and adjust to a non-farm 

way of life, but also in migrating to the urban centers, 

they are in a disadvantaged position to compete with other 

people for the available opportunities in these new 

comniunities of destination. This problem is briefly 

summarized in the following paragraph « 

•••migration is central to any discussion of rural 
youth in modern society • All but a small portion 
of farm youth will have to pursue non-farm careers • 
Most rural youth, by choice or necessity, will be 
attracted to large metropolitan complexes • Too 
frequently, these rural youth lack the resources 
needed for earning an adequate living aind for 
developing a satisfying and meaningful life in 
the cities to which they go (Lee G« Burchinal, 
1963 :V)^ 
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Some Specific Factors Related to the Migration of Rural 
Youth 

In an attempt to examine and identify some of the 
many interrelated factors that "push" rural youth from their 
homes and "pull" them toward the cities, G.K. Bowles (1964: 
273-277) has discussed four major perspectives relevant 
to the explanation of this social phenomenon as summarized 
below under the following headings (factors) . 
A. Social Norms and Personal Aspirations of Rural Youth 

Generally, most rural youth possess the same kinds 
of aspirations and cunbitions as their urban counterparts. 
Their goals, orientations, aspirations and expectations 
may compel them to move to the cities in order for such 
goal attainment or, at least to obtain the means towards 
these ends. Some of the reasons and motivations resulting 
from these youths' personal goals and aspirations, causing 
them to migrate to the cities are listed below: (Bowles, 
1962:274) 

(i) Some rural youth may have desires to be even 
more urbanized than urban youth. 

(ii) The discrepancy between what a rural youth 
has and what he aspires to have, often creates 
frustrations and dissatisfactions which compels 
him to seek possible solutions and gratification 
in the cities. 

(iii) Most of the higher prestige jobs like, doctors, 
dentists, toolmakers etc. are typically found in the 
cities or urban areas. This provides a powerful 
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motivating force for the many young people who have 
such occupational aspirations and expectations f to 
move to the cities to firstly, obtain the necessary 
training, education and skills for such jobs; and 
then to get such jobs. 

(iv) Many rural youth may be attracted to the cities 
because of better availability of recreation and 
sport facilities like theaters, museums, restaurants, 
etc* 

(v) With the dim prospects of farming as a career 
and the changing demands in agricultural labor needs 
even those youth who may have less urban-oriented 
aspirations may have to move to the cities; if at 
all, to gain a satisfactory means of livelihood, 

to maintain close friendship ties with their peers 
(most of whom have moved or intend to move to the 
cities) and for better social and economic life 
chances • 



B. Population Pressure 

Overpopulation together with other environmental 
factors have been stressed by various population analysts 
including Hawley (1950:328-330) and others as determinants 
of migration. The relation of numbers of people to 
opportunities in a given area indicates population pressure. 
Overpopulation may effectively stimulate migration if a 
condition of under-population in some alternative area 
exists; and if there is effective « accurate communication 
systems to diffuse the necessary knowledge of the avail- 
ability of such opportunities in these alternate areas of 
residence to the existing population. In reference to the 
population pressure in the rural areas, G.K. Bowles (1963: 
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275) conunented that the persisting higher rural than urban 
birth rates may have significantly contributed to creating 
overpopulation** in these areas, forcing the surplus rural 
population to be siphoned off and be absorbed in the cities 
and metropolitan areas. 

C • Social and Economic Conditions 

While it is quite evident that numerous social and 

economic factors are related to migration, Bowles (1963: 

275) pointed out that the precise role of each factor and 

their combined influences on migration are not so clear. 

Bowles also listed a vast array of closely related factors 

to be included in the social and economic conditions 

influencing migration (1963:275). 

Conditions of employment, industrialization, 
technology, housing, and wage rates are related 
to migration rates. Migrants differ from non«- 
migrants as to age, sex, marital status, education, 
income, employment, and color. Shifting demands 
for labor in various localities and ups and downs 
of the business cycle have been accompanied by 
shifting patterns of migration. 

In addition, Bowles also points out that studies of 

net migration in the north central states by P.J. Jehlik 

and R.B. Wakely (1955) and others have related various 

agricultural and industrial factors to the departures and 

migration from farms and rural areas. These factors were: 

(a) a reduction in the number of farms, (b) an increase 
in farm mechanization, (c) a reduction in the use of 
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hired labor on farms, (d) an Increase in fara 
production » and (e) change in farm levels of 
living . 

D, Social Status and Social Mobility 

Although not conclusive and still awaiting the 
affirmation of additional research* Bowles (1963x276) has 
projected that there are strong indications that both 
social status and social mobility are important to migra- 
tion. Bowles referred to some recent studies done by 
Philip G. Olson (1960) which found that dual mobility - 
ioto or status and residential - was higher among high 
status young persons (between 31 to 42 years of age) with 
college level education. 

E. Family and Conraunity Factors 

Various factors in the family and community of rural 
youth were viewed by Bowles (1963x276-277) as influencing 
their decision to migrate and subsequent migration per- 
formances. The youths' definition of the situation in 
terms of his family's social economic position and his 
relationship with his family were discussed as one of the 
motivating forces which might either coa^l a teenage youth 
to leave his parental h<M&, or exert a powerful restraining 
force to keep him from moving away. Strong family cohesion 
as expressed through the daily living together in family 
work and play, may also affect migration. However, it was 
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noted that this strong lnflwme«. of fudly coh«slwi in 
rural areas as coMpared to urban ones. My be shifting in 
the direction of encouraging or even permitting Migration 
as the AMrican rural faadly systea undergo various changes 
in values, beliefs, etc. 

Parents and other family members play an important 
part in influencing the goal orientations and aad^itions of 
many youths, serving as a constant source of stimulation, 
incentive and motivation for them to become ambitious and 
successful. They directly or indirectly affect the youths 
ultimate d«pision to migrate and where he mast go in 
order to satisfy his own desires and achieve success towards 
goal attainment. 

Bowles has also listed some community factors which 
may Influence rural youth ouLgration rates. They are as 
follows I 

1. Popularity of the cosnunity and/or its desirability 
as a place of residence. 

2. The availability of various facilities and 
resources in the community. 

3. The geographic location of the ooominity and its 
relative accessibility to larger towns and cities 

in terms of time and distance. 

4. The prospects of youth development and prosperity 
of the coMnuiities thewsel^s. 

These factors affecting the migration behavior of 

rural youth as discussed by Bowles, suggest a sociological 
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explanation for their nlgretion behavior. Zt also identi- 
fies soew of the relevant variables that should be investi- 
gated in the study of rural to urban iU.gration of youth. 
Furthermore, it helps us to visualize the phenomenon in the 
cmitext of the theoretical perspectives reviewed at the 
beginning of this chapter. 
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REVXEH OF PAST 8T0DXBS 
I. INTRODUCTION 

This chapter includes a systeouitic review (9f pest 
publications and research £indin98 relevant to this thesis. 
Particular eBq;>hasi8 is placed on previous studies dealing 
vith migration perfonuuice, residential orientations and 
status projections of youth. It is hoped that the relevan'. 
ideas, theories, conceptual approaches and research findings 
in these past studies will provide significant background 
knowledge for understanding the study probleei, as it was 
developed in Chapter I, as well as give sosmi enpirical 
evidence and support for the theoretical orientation devel- 
oped in Chapter II. 

Hie systeauitic review of literature will be carried 
out in the following Manner. First, selected studies in ths 
area of internal Migration, with particular es^hasis on 
rural-urban Migration patterns of youth, will be presented, 
litis presentation will include suawiries of the research 
findings regarding the voltme and distance of internal 
Migration patterns/perforManoes of youth relevant to Utis 
study. Second, Migration study at^roaches and findings 
seeking to explain this social phenonena, in tents of its 
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••IttCtivity by race, tt*x, and other fectort inqludin9 
ettitudet end ecientetlons towerds residence* migration 
and the local comunity will be presented. Lastly, 
isiportant previous studies dealing with youth residential 
aspirations and expectations and the conceptual fras«work 
of reference used in these studies, as they relate to 
migration performance will be reviewed. 

IZ. GBNERAL MIGRATION STUDIES 

Most of the early research on sdlgration was pri- 
marily demographic and descriptive in nature. Many of these 
studies were for the purpose of developing an instnmeat or 
tecdinique for measuring tho differentials and trends of 
migration asong the various sub-classes of population. It 
has been noted by Nam (1968 i 334) that not many of these 
studies attea^ted to identify and analyse the factors 
underlying migration. However, the cataloguing of research 
findings lead to thm formulation of a conceptual scheme for 
migration. 

As early as 18t5, E.G. Ravenstein published *The 
taws of Migration* in which he attempted to formulate 
generalisations that describe the movement of peopla at 
all times and at all places. These generalisations were 
based upon the analysis of census data for Great Britain, 
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other parts of Europe and the U.S. Re derived seven such 
lews or generalizations as discussed below: 

(1) Migration and Distance. The great body of 
adgrants move only a short distance. As the distance fron 
« certain place increases, there are fewer Migrants itho 
«rould Move froM that place. 

(2) Migration hy Stages . People tend to Move in the 
direction of great centers of coMMerce and industry. 
Persons living near large cities migrate when econoMio 
expansion occurs. The opportunities they forsake at hoMe 
are filled by Migrants froM More roMote parts in the hinter- 
land. As a result » the expansion of the city exerts a 
gradual iMpact, that reaches the outer liMits of the hinter- 
land. Migration from rural to urban and froM urban to 
rural areas generally proceed by stages. 

O) StreaMS and CounterstresMs . To every streaa of 
Migration » there is a MunterstresM, or each Main current 
of Migration produces a cosq^ensating counter current. 

(4) Orban-Rural Differences in Propensity to Migrate . 
Orban populations are less Migratory than the rural pecu- 
lations. 

(5) PredoMinance of Females Among Short Distant 
Migrants . PeMales are More migratory than males, especially 
in short distance migrations. 
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(6) Technology and Migration . Technological develop* 
ment tends to prooote greater rates of migration. 

(7) Dominance of the Econ<M>ic Motive . Although a 
variety of forces can produce migration, the desire of the 
masses to improve their economic condition is by far the 
most potent force. 

Nam (1964) pointed out that although there is still 
a great deal of validity in these *laws* or generalisations 
today, a more suitable model with a situational approach 
like the *push-pull obstacle* model is more appropriate to 
explain migration since Ravenstein's model attempted to 
develop "principles* that are either independent of sitU" 
ations or covers all of them. 

Dorothy 8. Thomas (1938) evaluated the state of 
existing Icnowledge regarding migration differentials by 
age, sex, family status, physical health, mental health, 
intelligence, occupation, motivation and assimilation; and 
concluded that almost no acceptable generalisations could 
be made regarding the strength and direction of selective 
internal migration. She attributed this to the lack of 
adequate data and measurement techniques available that 
time. 

Early works of Stewart, Sipf and Stouffer represent 
another ai^roach to the fonmilation of tuigration principles 
stating the relationships between the volume of migration 
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and the distance between areas. John Stewart (1942) 
proposed that the nuinber of migrants into an area is a 
function of the number of people residing in other areas 
divided by the distance those areas were from the area 
of destination, 

Zipf (1968) hypothesized that the number of migrants 
between any two communities is proportionate to the product 
of their populations divided by the shortest transportation 
distance, (other factors such as income level, unemployment, 
etc. being equal). This hypothesis is often expressed in 
terms of the formula P^P^/D in which is the population 
of one community, population of the other 

community, and D the shortest distance between the two 
communities. Sometimes it is referred to as the P^P^/D 
hypothesis, the hypothesis of the intercity movement of 
persons, or the minimum equation hypothesis. 

Samuel Stouffer (1940) offered the "intervening 
opportunities** theory asserting that the number of persons 
going a given distance is directly proportional to the 
number of opportunities at that distance and inversely 
proportional to the number of intervening opportunities. 

Most of these theoretical formulations and hypothesis 
relating the volume of migration to distance have been at 
least, partically supported by empirical evidence. The 
principal value of these research efforts is that they 
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are attempts to estimate the size of migration streams. 
They do not provide an explanation as to why people migrate 
(Nam, 1968:335). 

The Volume of Internal Migration 

Everett S. Lee (1966:47-57) has formulated a series 
of hypotheses concerning the volume of migration iinder 
varying conditions. These are briefly listed below: 

(1) The volume of migration within a given territory 
varies with the degree of diversity of areas included in 
that territory: - assuming that migration results in part 
from a consideration of positive and negative factors at 
origin and destination, then a high degree o£ diversity 
among areas should result in high levels of migration. 

(2) The volume of migration varies with the diversity 
of people: - a diversity of people implying the existence of 
groups that are specially fitted for given pursuits e.g- 
the Chinese are laundry operators, the Greeks are restau- 
rant owners, etc. 

(3) The volume of migration is related to the diffi- 
culty of surmounting the intervening obstacles which is an 
io^rtant consideration in the decision to migrate. 

(4) The volume of migration varies with fluctuations 
in the economy: - business cycles affect the migrants' 
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potential comparison and evaluation of the positive and 
negative factors at origins and destination, for example, 
during depressions • 

(5) Unless severe checks are imposed, both volume 
and rate of migration tend to increase with time: (with 
the increasing diversity of areas and people and the 
diminution of intervening variables through time) • 

(6) The volume and rate of migration vary with the 
state of progress in a country or area« 

The Distance of Internal Migration 

The greater volume of internal migration in the 
country generally involves shorts-distance moves (rural- 
urban and city*suburban migrations generally) , but longer 
distance moves are fairly frequent (Nam, 1968:334) • 
Shryoc)c (1964) has indicated in his analysis of recent 
migration patterns in the U.S. that many people move to 
distant counties within a state, from state to state within 
a region and one region to another. Usually # about 1/2 
the persons who leave a county migrate to a different state 
and 1/2 of these migrants will pass through neighboring 
states to reach RK>re distant areas • Successive moves may 
then remove the migrant farther frcna the place of origin 
<Lee, 1964tl23). 
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Relating the volume to the distance of migration, 
David M. Heer (1968:76) has attempted to explain how the 
""price" o£ migration affects both these characteristics 
reXatedly, He defined the "price system** as the expendi- 
ture of resources needed which is both a ^^precondition to 
and a concomitant" of migration. For many migrants the 
"price** of migration is largely monetary expense of 
moving* Since the cost of migration generally varies in 
direct proportion to the distance traveled, the number of 
migrants to a given place tends to vary inversely with 
the distance, 

III. STUDIES IN THE SELECTIVITY OF MIGRATION 

Some effects of the selective aspect of migration on 
population have already been noted. Indeed the selectivity 
of migration is almost as important as the volume of 
migration (Lee, 1964tl28), Research in the selecti-* 
vity of migration is generally based on the proposition 
that certain variable characteristics of persons and/or 
places may affect the process; and the implicit assumption 
that if no selectivity is present t then the characteristics 
of persons who have left any designated area should follow 
the same distribution as those who have remained, within 
the limit of chance variation (Suval, 1972:5-6). Hypothe- 
tically then, the various '*pu8h** or '*pull** factors 
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including the various elements in th^ social, physical 

and/or ecological environment "influencing" individual 

migration behavior would operate equally on every person. 

But migration is selective because migrants are not a 

random sample of the population and different persons will 

respond differently to the positive and negative factors 

related to their places of origin and destination; each 

with different abilities and capacities to overcome the 

various sets of intervening obstacles, because of different 

personal characteristics and other factors (Lee, 1968:191) • 

Suval (1972:11) has asserted that past research on 

migration selectivity demonstrated clearly that migration 

behavior is related to age, sex, and race. The nature 

of these relationship: s depending on various factors 

affecting the origin and destination of migrants, distance, 

time period and space. She noted that much of these 

research efforts had focused on the differential quality 

of migrants in rural to urban migration streams, mostly 

directed towards verifying or rejecting the two basic 

assertions that: 

1. There was concern at the points of origin, i.e., 
in the rural farm and village areas, that the ''best" 
elements as measured by such characteristics as 
education, social class, intelligence and leader** 
8hip# were being syphoned off to the cities, leaving 
only the least fit to lead and breed. Ross's 
famous "fished out ponds" statement (1926) 
exemplifies this position. 
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2. There was concern at the points of destination, 
i.e., the cities, that the residents were being over- 
whelmed with the arrival of large numbers of 
"poor" quality stock, creating severe social and 
economic problems. Incidentally, these two positions 
are not antithetical where profound differences 
exist between the characteristics of the sending and 
receiving populations (Suval, 1972:11-12). 

Approaches to the Study of Migration Selectivity 

Presently, at least four major approaches to the 
study of migration selectivity may be identified in the 
literature. These are listed and discussed briefly accord- 
ing to Suval (1972:12-13) who has done an exhaustive 
literature review in this area: 

(1) The ecological approach which focuses on the 
movement and distribution of persons in space by character- 
istics of places rather than by charsicteristics of persons, 
which is especially useful for interpreting the signficance 
of origir^^"^ and destinations of various persons with varying 
characteristics. 

(2) The demographic approach which focuses on 
characteristics of groups or characteristics of persons 
rather than places, studying age, sex, race and a variety 
of other characteristics; usually comparing migrants with 
all nonmigrants, with nonjr^igrants at the source, or with 
population at destination or both. 

(3) The sociological a pproach which attempts to 
connect the observed significant characteristics of 
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migrants with the particular social systems and their 
functions in terms of patterns of formal and informal 
organizational participation, value systems of the 
culture and subculture, etc.; and interpreting these 
selectivity patterns with sociological theory. 

(4) The social psychological approach which 
recognizes migration as an individual decisionmaking 
process, focusing on attitudes and motivations of migrants, 
linking moves to personality adjustment or personality 
types. 

Characteristics of Migrants and Other Factors Related to 
the Selectivity oF Migration* 

These various approaches to the study of migration 
selectivity have identified and analyzed many factors 
including various social, economic, and cultural charac- 
teristics of migrants related to the selective nature of the 
process and migration performances. Suval (1972:35) has 
summarized these ""status assignment and psychosocif^I 
characteristics*" of migrants Into three major classes 
of variables: 

h. Basic Demographic or Social Category Variables t 
Age, sex, race, etc. These are physical attributes that 
constitute social categories because they are perceived in 
the American culture as having social consequences in terms 
of differential rble expectations. They are relatively 
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significant to migration only within this social-cultural 
context rather than through any quality inherent in the 
characteristics themselves. 

B. Social Stratification Variables : Occupation 
status, social economic status, etc. These are important 
variables significantly related to economic motives in 
migration. Such patterns reflect the relation of social 
and economic traits with the vertical mobility of migrants. 

C. Psychosocial Variables : Intelligence, leader- 
ship or eminence, motivation, etc. These variables 
indirectly affect ultimate goal attainment, successful 
adjustment, and gratification of needs and desires of 
migrants through their decision making process to migrate. 

Some of the significant variables in migration 
selectivity and performances have been identified by 
various researchers in past studies. B.S. Brown (19S7) 
summarised research findings (especially those related to 
rural-urban migration) as follows: 

(1) Females leave rural areas, especially farms 

in disproportionately larger numbers and at an earlier age 
than males. 

(2) The bulk of rural-urban migration begins at 
age 16 and is over by age 30. 
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(3) While a majority of migratory youth in their 
first move settle near their parents* homes, the better 
educated go farther. 

(4) The greater the distance a migrant moves, the 
more likely it is that his destination is a large city. 

(5) The youth of tenant families are more mobile 
than those of owner families, but they move shorter 
distances. 

(6) Males, though less migratory than females, 
travel further. 

(7) Nearby cities attract disproportionately larger 
proportions of unskilled workers frcm rural areas, while 
more distant and larger cities attract a higher proportion 
of the more capable and professional workers. 

(8) Younger families are more mobile than older 
ones and small farm operators are more mobile than those 
with large holdings. 

(9) Families with a number of organizational 
contacts in the community are less mobil« than those with 
fewer contactiu 

(10) t^te of migration tends to vary wif > urban 
economic conditions. 

Martin's study (1955) revealed some of the social 
and economic characteristics of off-farm iLigration in 
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Wakeley County # Tennessee. Compared to the nonaigrantSf 
aost of the migrants were of a younger age group and a 
significantly higher proportion of them were married. 
His study also found that most of the information con- 
cerning non-farm employment in the distant cities 
(potential destinations) was exclusively provided by 
members of family and friends from their community, who 
had moved to these cities. 

In a study of the type of persons involved in farm- 

non^fArm migration by age, sex, and color composition, 
Gladys X. Bowles (1956) employed 1940-1950 0.8. Census 
data to conclude that rates of net outmlgration were 
usually higher for non-whites than for whites. White 
females generally had higher rates of net outmigration 
than white males in most age groups, and this same rela* 
tionship was found to exist between the rates for nonwhite 
males and females. 

Bowles (1958) also researched migration patterns 
in the South with special en^hasis on the movement of 
young people. She found the South to have a 60 per cent 
loss of all the total net annual migration losses for the 
nation, either through the movement to and from farms or 
through the changes in the classification of residences. 
Predicting that this t^cnd would continue into the 70 *s, 
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•he concludad that at least a miniAua of 50 per cent of 
the farm youn? men will be looking for esploynent 
opportunities outside of agriculture, and that a substan- 
tial proportion of these young people would migrate from 
farms to seek such opportunities. Doef linger and Douglas 
(1960) found age-sex selectivity of migrants to exist 
in Price County* Wisconsin, while similar patterns of 
rural outmigration were noted in Arkansas by Brown and 
Peterson (1960) . Population change in these areas of 
high outmigration resulted in a high dependence ratio in 
the "residual" population and also a lower population 
density. This affected the availability and cost of 
services (Doef linger and Douglas, 1960). 

Sex as a Selective Factor in Migration Performance 

Se)v as a critical variable in migration performance 
is evident tT<m these past migration studies. Bogus (1957) 
found that males exceeded females in intercounty migration 
rates in the United States from 1935 to 1956, although thie 
differences were small. Hamilton, (1936) in a study of 
rural outmigration, found that young females were leaving 
hone approximately three y^ars earlier in life than young 
males. The proportion leaving home at a given age was 
higher for females than for males up to age 22, after 
vhich the male proportions exceeded the female proportion. 
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Females were also found to predominate in farm to city 
migration in studies by Anderson (193S) # Zimmerman and 
Smith (1930), and Brunner (1957). 

The tendency for males to migrate longer distances 
was noted by Bogue and Thompson (1949), Brunner (1957), 
and in the United States Bureau of the Census Reports 
(1962) • E.S. Lee (1964:129) also noted that males 
predominated in long distance migration, although very 
little differences existed between males and females for 
shorter distance moves. 

Males generally have higher migration rates than 
females • This has been reflected in various studies in 
the United States which show persistently excess overf- 
all mobility rates of males over that of females (Shryock, 
1964;348)« The sex ratio of movers tended to increase with 
the distance spanned; and this pattern specified by age 
showed that from 14<*19 years, girls are considerably more 
mobile than boysi but that from 20 to 54 years, men are 
more mobile than women (Shryoclc, 1964 1 348) i showing that 
the sexes have about the same mobility rates at the youngs 
est and oldest ages* 

Often, the mobility of women and children tend to 
be derivative of adult male mobility to take jobs in other 
areas, because of changing family cycle influf^nces, etc. 
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(Shryock, 1964:348) • Marriage also is often attended 
by migration and the females ^usually marry at younger 
ages* All these may affect migration rates by age, 
sex, etc. 

The age, sex selectivity of migration was also found 
to be prominent in a study by A.L. Ber trend (1958) of the 
U.S. rural population. He reported that young people 
in their late teens and early twenties, and females, tended 
to leave the farms in greater proportions than others % 

Race as a Selective Factor in Migration Performance 

In the review of literature made, race frequently 
was also found to be a factor in differential migration 
patterns (Suval, 1972:38). Despite the considerable and 
persistent flow of Negroes out of the Deep South* 
(comparatively) the non«-whites have lower migration rates 
than whites. 

Even for interregional migration which is signifi«» 
cantly important for Negroes, the migration rates 
between non-contiguous states for non-whites seldom 
approach those for whites. Non-iirhites also lag 
in ''middle distance moves'* (Shryock^ 1964:347) . 

Shryock balieves that knowledge of opportunities existing 

at a distance and the financial ability to make the iiK>ve 

(toeing on the average less for Negroes than whites) has 

significantly affected this dlfrirential migration 

performance. 
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In contrast, Bogue (1969:763) has pointed out that 
the non-^hite population is substantially more mobile than 
the white population. He notes that the migi-ation of the 
former population is ccwtprised of more young adults 
(expecially the Negroes) and their nobility is heavily 
concentrated in the form of local movement. 

The color differential in migration was also studied 
by Tower (1955) . He revealed migration rates for Negroes 
was higher than for whites (at least in the South) . He 
also noted that the increased Negro dispersion to other 
parts of the nation is becc^ng an increasingly significant 
problem. In 1940, the South had the highest proportion of 
Negroes in the nation. Most of then were located in 
rural farm areas. However, this has changed with the net 
migration rates of the Negroes from the Southern farms 
towards the cities (Wallcer, 1957) . Between 1940 to 
1960, the Negro metropolitan population in the nation 
increased from 5.8 to 12.2 million (Hamilton, X964) . 
Virtually all the Negro migrants fr<Mn the South settled 
in the l>arge metropolitan areas of the North and West, 
especially in the central cities (Hamilton, 1964) • h 
definite migration pattern was observed in Kentuclcy which 
appeared to be a "way point* receiving inmigrants from 
dense Negro population areas in the South (Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi) , sending its own Negro 
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population to the states further North (Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Michigan) (Colman, Pryor t Christansezi, 
1956) • 

Bogue (1969:763) stated that by 1904, a very sub- 
stantial majority of the Negro population had already 
exited from rural areas of the Souta, and on their arrival 
at owtropolx^an destinations (in the North) , they appeared 
to have little inclination to migrate further. He added 
that after a period of assimilation and adjustment in 
these metropolitan destinations, the Negroes will undoubt- 
edly begin to suburbanize or move from one metropolitan 
area to another • Since both these types of movements 
involve crossing of county lines and hence, are defined 
as migrationi they contribute to the high rates of local 
residential turnover among Negroes. 

Shryock (1964 t347) has also pointed out that Negroes 
frequently change their places of residence between/or 
in the ghetto-^like areas within large cities. The high 
rates of short distance mobility, reflecting the insta- 
bility ot the Negroes, may be indicated by the high pro- 
portion of f ami lias headed by women only or with grand- 
parents (Shryock, 1964:347). Bogue (1969:763) added that 
it may possibly reflect their struggle for better housing 
facilities. 
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One of the ^Laws of Migration" proposed by Raven- 
stein (1885) proves to be true in examining these popu- 
lation migration patterns in the South. The emergence and 
presence of counter currents and streams of inmigration 
into the South in contrast to the high outmigration move- 
ment of the non-white population is clearly observed, Bogue 
(1969:764) has noted that most of these inmigrants are 
white. This influx of both black and white migrants into 
the South is explained by Shryock (1964) as follows: 

The Negro teacher teared and educated in the North 
usually finds a job most readily in the segregated 
schools of the Southern states* Also, increasingly 
white workers are finding economic opportunities 
in professional and managerial positions in the 
booming industries of the South and Southwest even 
though the less skilled whites continue to leave 
Southern rural areas for factory jobs in Northern 
cities. 

Other Factors (Orientations Towards Career Goals , Place 
off Residence and Local Community and Migration ) in 
Selective Migration Perfcrmance 

Race and sex together with a host of other factors 
(socio-cultural, economic and personal) and tl.a inter- 
relationship between these factors affect the selectivity 
of migrants in differential migration performance. Past 
migration studies have identified some of these other 
variables including the potential migrant's (e«g. the 
rural youth ^s) orientations towards his career goals, 
place residence, his local community and the migration 
act itself as critical in affecting his migration per- 
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formance. The remaining sections of this chapter will 
review some of these studies and their research findings* 
The conceptual framework of reference used in past youth 
status projection studies will also be briefly discussed* 

Attitudes Towards Migration r Community Satisfaction and 
Migration Performance 

In a study of 1770 Minnesota high school students, 
R*E* Forman (1959) analyzed some attitudinal aspects of 
migration and revealed that in considering conditions 
which might keep them in the community or make them move, 
the students ' responses appeared to be determined not by 
the conditions themselves, but by their mobility attitudes 
and community satisfactions* H*F* Goldsmith (1962X from 
a study of migration expectations of high school students 
in Michigan, concluded that community satisfactions and 
the degree to which expectations can be met outside the 
primary community affect independently the students desire 
to migrate* Also, overall evidence indicated that obli-* 
gations in the migrai community of origin played a 
critical role in determining consideration of migration* 

Buck and Brown (1959) researched the extent to 
which place of residence in childhood and early youth 
affected differentiating processes of spatial and occupa^ 
tional mobility* Their findings redefined the hypothesis 
of marked differentiation between socio-economic features 
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of farm reared and rural-noii'-fann reared young adults. 
They concluded that residence has varying importance 
depending upon the other factors being investigated, and 
upon the time at which investigation occurred* 

Attitudes towards local situations and toward 
migration in general of nonmigrants were studied by M. 
Rubin (1958) « This study on localism and related values 
among Negroes in Houston and its surrounding countryside, 
confirmed that migration was directed specifically toward 
industrial cities where close relatives already lived and 
worked. The young persons were drained oif to urban areas 
in search of higher wages; and the older generation that 
once preferred country living has changed their point of 
view in favor of northern industrial cities m 

The values of rv ;ral living in high school youths 
was studied by Anderson (1953), who compared two samples of 
high school seniors from two different parts of the U«S» 
Employing an adjusted Cornell Rural Living Opinion Scale, 
the results of the study showed that both the male and 
female students were more favorable towards living in the 
rural environment. This varied with their place of 
residence, the more rural their place of residence, the 
stronger was their support for rural living. The desir- 
ability toward living on a farm was also studied by Daniel 
D. Dry (1941). His findings revealed no difference between 
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male and female students in attitudes towards farm living. 
On the average, students preferred to spend vacations on 
farms* Community size was found to have different effects 
in attitudes towards ^-^rm living. It was observed that as 
students from rural areas ascend the educational scale, 
they develop less favorable attitudes toward farm living. 

Career Goal and Mobility Orientations and Migration 
Performance ^ 

Raymond Payne (1956) attempted to study how, when, 
and in what situations adolescents, as members of a commu- 
nity learn about or develop and evaluate occupational, 
educational and migration alternatives. His study showed 
that generally, informal, interpersonal situations con- 
tributed most to the formation of such expectations. 
Educational expectations were typically first formed, 
followed by the occupational choice, with the decision 
concerning future place of residence being dependent upon 
the first two. Boys aware of, and those who chose r 
occupations with prestige above parents (especially more 
urbanlike occupations) usually expected to leave their 
parental communities to live and work as adults. 
' Socio-cultural factors influencing the career- 

decision .making processes of youths in terms of their 
occupational, educational, migration aspirations, and 
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expectations related to migration performances, have been 
emphasized in recent migration research* Schwarzweller 
(1960) and Yoesting, Beal, and Bohlen (1969), in their 
studies of high school youths found that proportionately 
more females than males expected or planned to migrate from 
their home communities, and actually did so; with the 
former migrating at faster rates than the latter being 
noted only in the 1969 study. The propensity to migrate 
was esse tially the same for farm and non--farm males 
(Schwarzeller, I960}; farm and non«-f arm females (Yoesting, 
Beal & Bohlen, 1969); and was significantly related to 
the socio-economic backgrounds of ynuth. 

A majority of the youth expressed preference for 
living in or near urban areas (2/3 of the girls and 1/2 
of the boys) (Schwarzweller, 1960). Youth who often 
discussed their i:uture plans with their parents and 
aspired to higher ;vincation wpuld be more likely to 
migrate (Yoesting, Beal^ & Bohlen^ 1969). 

The migration behavior of a sample of high school 
seniors was studied by Harp, Morton and Ruff (1967). 
Between 1962 (at the time of graduation) and 1967 (the time 
of the follow-up study) , more than 80% of the respondents 
had changed their place of residence, and about 47% of 
them had remained within the county. Various factors such 
as the socio-economic status of the students* family, > 
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education of father r high school curriculum r mental 
aptitude and identification with community were associated 
with the migration behavior of the respondents. Education 
of the mother r residential background (rural or urban) and 
size of high school were not significantly related to 
migration* Of those respondents who had carried out their 
vocational and educational plans, 73 per cent maintained 
consistancy between plans to migrate and actually doing 
so. The particular significance of this latter finding 
in pointing out the interrelatedness of migration and 
occupational choice for high school youth was noted. 
They concluded that selective migration is influenced by 
certain differential opportunities afforded the individual. 
Those possessing higher success goals and higher 
differential opportunities generally exhibited the highest 
rates of migration. In this regard, it suggested that 
the migration of males is more clearly associated with the 
differential opportunity factors than females and that 
males are more influenced by implications of the "success" 
theme • 

Residential and Migration Status Projections Related to 
Migration PerforrLance 

In their study of four rural Michigan counties, 

Cowhig, Artis, Beegle and Goldsmith (1960) showed that 

about 70 per cent of all rural high school seniors planned 



to leave the coinxnunity following graduation. Males living 
on farms mostly planned to remain in their home communities. 
A majority of the females living in towns or villages 
planned to leave their home communities. However, despite 
having plans to migrate, about 60 per cent of the students 
indicated that they preferred their community as a place 
of residence after graduation and getting married. Farm 
males exhibited the most favorable attitudes toward their 
home community while village females showed the least 
favorable attitudes, and well over 1/2 of all the students 
would remain in their home community if jobs were avail- 
able to them. 

In three Florida counties, a similar study of the 
career plans of Negro and white rural youth was done by 
Youmans, Grigsby and King (1962). Their report on the 
findings of the study revealed thats 

More Negro than white boys and girls planned to 
leave their present counties when they finished 
high school. However, if the young people had 
good jobs, almost equal proportions of both 
Negro and white said they would remain in the 
rural area. On the other hand, if they had 
good jobs and were given a preference, more of 
the Negro than white youth preferred to live in a 
large city; the white girls favored a medium sized 
city; very few youths preferred a small town; 
and the white boys gave strong preference for 
living in the country (Youmans, Grigsby & 
King, 1962:16). 

The' residential status projections of rural youth and their 
implications for migration performance was studied in 
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greater detail by Kuvlesky and Pelham (1967) . They 
attempted to assess the current status of knowledge on 
place of residence projections through a racial comparison 
of tb^?:: aspirations and expectations of rural youth, using 
data from a recent Texas study. Their approach to residen- 
tial orientation utilized the analytical framework which 
has in recent times been used often to explore and analyze 
the educational and occupational status goal orientations 
and projections of rural youth. This conceptual approach 
will be described in detail following the discussion of 
the findings of this study. 

This study showed that large proportions of white 
and Negro youth desired urban status; and this was true 
more for Negroes than whites and more for females than 
males. Negro youth were more likely to desire residence 
in a large city than their white counterparts. In terms 
of proximity to a city, generally a majority of the rural 
youth wanted to live either in or near a city; only a few 
indicated a desire to live away from the city. White 
youth were more inclined to desire residence near, but not 
in an urban place, than Negro youth. 
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A Conceptual Mode l for Residential Status Projections of 
Rural Youth 

The same conceptual approach to the study of resi- 
dential status projections of youth as employed in 
Kuvlesky and Pelham's (1967) study (discussed previously) 
has been adopted for this thesis relating residential 
status projections of rural youth to their migration per- 
formance. It is pertinent here to study this conceptual 
model in greater detail. 

Bowles (1965:273-287) had indicated that the 
aspirations held by rural youths have led to dissatis- 
faction with rural areas, causing many to migrate from 
these areas. In the past decade, an increasing amount of 
attention and effort has been devoted to the status goal 
projections and career goal orientations of youth, 
especially those from the rural areas, h large number of 
these research efforts have concentrated on the edu- 
cational and occupational aspirations and expectations of 
rural youth. Most of these studies evolved from the 
assumption that aspirations of youth are crucial or at 
least highly important in determining subsequent edu- 
cational occupational attainment. 

Kuvlesky (1970) with Beale (1966), Pelham (1968), 
Ohlendorf (1968), Haller (1968) , Picou (1970), and others 
have devised various analytical tools and conceptual 
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schemes to examine and study the status projections of 
youth towards occupation and education. 

Status Aspirations and Expectations 

In studying stratification and goal orientation 
variables that affect or help to explain subsequent goal 
attainment levels, various operational definitions and 
interpretations of the concepts "aspirations" and 
••expectations" have evolved. Social psychologists like 
Lewin (1939:868-897) have referred to the cognitive 
orientation aspect of goal-directed behavior as "level 
of aspiration" . He distinguished between "real" and 
"ideal" aspirations in that the former is what the person 
thought he might really be able to attain and the latter 
being what he hoped to attain if all went well. 

In the conceptual scheme used to study youth's 
orientation toward future status attainment, Kuvlesky 
(1970) has stated that there are basically two types of 
status projections - one involving desire (aspirations) 
and the other, anticipation of attainment (expectation) . 
Each of these projections consists of two dimensions: 
(1) usually indicated by rank-levels and (2) the strength 
of orientation (intensity of desire and certainty of 
expectation) . 
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An aspiration is defined as "a person's or a group-- 
ing of persons' orientation towards a goal" and may be 
broken down into three analytical elements: (Kuvlesky 
and Bealer, 1966:269) 

(1) A person or persons 

(2) Wanting (having an orientation toward or about) 

(3) A social object (i.e. a goal) 

Each of these elements are variable. This is one way in 
which individuals differ psychologically in terms of the 
goals and orientation aspects they possess. 

"Goals can vary in kind and are usually described in 
reference to a particular social status or status attitude 
(occupation, income, education, residence^ etc. ) " (Kuvlesky 
& Bealer, 1966:270). These kinds of statuses may be 
referred to as goal-areas and at any one time a person is 
oriented toward a number of goal areas (he may desire an 
occupation, a residence, an education, an income, and many 
other social objects) . One may further specify in his 
orientation of these status areas, the specific levels of 
income, types of residence, occupation, level of education, 
etc. 

An expectation is defined as "the individual's 
estimation of his probable attainment in reference to a 
particular goal area, i^e. what occupational position he 
wants to reach" (Kuvlesky & Dealer^ 1966:273). The 
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rational for distinguishing between these two concepts 
as pointed out by Kuvlesky and Bealer (1966:273) is that 
the object involved in an expectation is anticipated and 
may or may not be desired by the individual himself. Thus, 
aspirations and expectations may vary independently of 
each other giving rise to anticipatory goal deflection 
(Kuvlesky and Ohlendorf, 1968:144). 

Generally, aspirations are first shaped. Expec- 
tations evolve as modifications of aspirations, due to 
perceived limitations, blockages, or strong directive 
pressures (Kuvlesky, 1970) . The relationship between 
aspirations and expectations, when they diverge, is an 
analytically separable element representing degree of 
modification of aspirations, termed "anticipatory goal 
deflection" to represent the potential divergence. 

The occurrence of anticipatory goal deflection 
(e.g. incongruent occupational aspirations and expectation) 
may have "some actual bearing on felt deprivations, psycho- 
logical and social satisfactions, self image, and perhaps 
directly or indirectly on social interaction" (Kuvlesky, 
1960:41) . 

Picou (1972:15-21) has developed a three dimensional 
conceptualization scheme for adolescents* educational 
projections. He noted that extensive past research in 
this area has stated the utility of analytically 
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distinguishing between educational aspirations and expec- 
tations. An educational aspiration refers to the amount 
o£ education a youth desires to obtain, while an education 
expectation connotes the amount of education a youth really 
expects or anticipates attaining (Juarez ^ 1968; Kuvlesky 
and Ohlendorf, 1968). Picou^ (1972:15-21) supporting 
Juarez (1968) and Kuvlesky (1969) in their statement that 
the above dimension of conceptual framework ignores the 
actual intentions of youth with regard to future status 
attainment, operationalized three analytical dimensions: 
(1) ideal educational aspirations, (2) intended educational 
aspirations and (3) educational expectation « These three 
dimensions, he asserted, would take into account the 
"reality" that confronts adolescents throughout the 
process of projected status attainment. 

An ideal educational aspiration refers to the amount 
of education a youth desires if he were completely free to 
obtain any amount of schooling he wanted; an intended 
educational aspiration reflects the amount of education 
a persons desires and will actively attempt to attain; an 
educational expectation is the amount of education a person 
anticipates receiving in light of his own personal ability, 
the opportuniti<as that exists for him, etc. (Picou, 1972: 
15-16) . 
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Residential Status Projection : Aspirations and Expectation s 

The utility of the general conceptual scheme for 
the analysis and study of other status goal projection 
areas (beyond occupation and education) including resi- 
dential aspirations and expectations has been demonstrated 
by Kuvlesky and Pelham (1967) . Using this conceptual 
framework for the study of place of residence orientations , 
we can distinctly outline two major types of status 
orientations of residence, which are differentiated on the 
basis of the nature of orientation toward status areas. 

1. Residential Aspirations - which refers to the 
desire for the attainment of a status or goal 
in terms of the place of residence. 

2. Residential Expectation - which refers to the 
anticipation of attaining a place of residence 
status, whether it is so desired or not. 

Presently, knowledge concerning residential 
aspirations and expectations of youth is very limited. It 
is insufficient to enable us to draw firm generalizations 
concerning residential status projections of youth (as 
pointed out by Kuvlesky and Pelham, 1967) . But based on 
the limited research efforts in this area and their find- 
ings (particularly the study by Youman, Grigsby & King, 
1965 in Florida and the Texas study by Kuvlesky and 
Pelham, 1967) , the following generalizations regarding 
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rural youth residential status projections may be made 
(Kuvlesk.y and Pelham, 1967) . 

1. That many white boys and a majority of white 
girls and Negro youth of both sexes desire 
to live in urban places. 

2. That very few youth desire to live in small 
towns. 

3. That girls desire urban status to a greater 
extent than boys, particularly among white 
youth. 

4. That Negro youth desire urban status to a 
greater extent than white youths particularly 
among boys. 

5. That white boys are unique in the extent to 
which they desire to live in th-^ country. 

6. That Negro girls are less likely to desire 
country residence and more likely to desire 
city residence than other youth. 



IV. CONCLUSION 



A review of the relevant research findings and 
conceptual approaches related to the major dependent and 
independent variables of concern in this thesis has 
been made. This provides the theoretical and conceptual 
background for the conceptual framework and research 
hypotheses to be tested and presented in the following 
chapters of the thesis. 



CHAPTER IV 
CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK AND SAMPLE DESIGN 
I • INTRODUCTION 



In this chapter, I will describe the conceptual 
framework and operationally define the analytical con- 
cepts used in this thesis. The Sample Design employed in 
this research will also be described. The chapter con- 
cludes with a listing of the specific objectives and 
research hypotheses to be tested in this study. 

II. THE CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR THE STUDY 

The conceptual framework developed for this study 
may be seen as an attempt to adapt the general conceptual 
framework of reference used in past youth status pro- 
jection studies into the general overall "push«pull" 
theory of differential migration. A simplified scheme is 
presented to illustrate the conceptual model for the study. 

High School Graduation - A Time for Decisions 

Upon high school graduation, rural youths will have 
to make decisions concerning their future life careers and 
goals. They must decide whether to enter the labor force 
as a full-time worker, continue their education in 
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college, or obtain some further: vocational or skill 
training. For the females , the decision may be one of 
the above, or to get married and become a housewife, or 
decide on a combination of these goals* For most of 
these young adults, this is a period for major decisions 
regarding their future* One of the major decisions to 
be made by each individual is whether or not he or she 
should migrate and if so, to what types of communities and 
the range they will travel* 

Factors Affecting the Decision Making Process of Youths 
Concerning ^^ Status Goal Definition and M igration Performance 

The decisions to be made by youths is dependent on 

a host of complex and interrelated factors (social, 

cultural, economic and ecological) associated with their 

goal status projections. Youth generally have various 

goal status projections in a number of different but 

related status goal areas (income, education, occupation, 

place of residence, etc., including a projected "migration 

status") (Kuvlesky , 1970) . 

Goal Status Projections 

These goal status projections of youth may be 
conceived of having two dimensions: Aspirations and 
expectations. The utility and validity of distinguishing 
between these two dimensional aspects of youth status 
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FACTORS AFFECTING GOAL STATUS PROJECTIONS 
AND MIGRATION PEPf ORMANCE 

(Social, Cultural, Economic and Ecological) E.g-: 
The Cultural "Success" Theme 

Differential Race and Se:^ Life Styles, Sub-cultures 
Family Factors 
Personal Factors 

Factors at Community of Destination and Origin, 
Etc. I 

Internalization of goals. 
Values, norms, etc, effecting 

Status Goal Projections 
(Income, Occupation, Education, Place of 
Residence^ Migration, Etc.) 



Aspiration 
Level 




Expectation 
Level 



Decision-making and 
Goal Definition 
(Income, Occupation, Education, Residence, 
Migration Performance, Etc.) 



Migration Performance 
(Range, Type of Destination, Frequency, Etc.) 



Towards Goal Attainment 
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projections is well substantiated in past studies in this 
area. (The rationale being that the social object 
involved in an expectation is anticipated and may or may 
not be desired by an individual) . Reviewing briefly, 
it may be recalled that: 

1. Aspirations are defined as a person's or 
grouping of persons' orientation towards a goal comprising 
the three identifiable analytical elements of (a) a person 
or persons, (b) wanting, having an orientation toward or 
about, (c) a social object (i.e. a goal) (Kuvlesky and 
Bealer, 1966:265-276). 

2. Expectations , as distinguished from aspirations, 
are the person's or group of persons' estimation of 
probable attainment in reference to a particular goal 
area (e.g. specific positions in their occupations). 

The development of these goal orientations and 
status projections as has been pointed out in past research 
in this area, is a long term process, probably starting 
from early childhood, through adolescence and young adult- 
hood. 

Through the various educational and learning 
processes of socialization, cultural assimilatioi\ etc. , 
youths internalize the cultural goals, values, norms and 
belief systems, etc. that lead them to develop these status 
goal projections. 
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Cultural Factors - The "Success Theme" 

One of the major factors that has influenced the 
development of status goal projections of rural youth is 
the dominant cultural "success theme" that is prevalent 
in the U.S. society. This has been well depicted and 
described by Merton (1957), Mead (1943) , Taves and 
Coller (1964) and others. The U.S. society places strong 
emphasis on "success", achievement as well as high status 
attainment in life. Closely associated with these cul- 
tural goals and values, is the belief that youth should 
also achieve economic and social independence from parental 
and family support. At the time of high school graduation, 
when the individuals are clearly outgrowing their depen* 
dence upon parents and family, this dominant cultural 
"success" theme for high status attainment and personal 
independence may exert a significant "push" element in the 
decision to migrate and affect their subsequent migration 
performance . 

Structural and Personality Factors 

Many other status ascription and achievement vari- 
ables inherent in the social structure and personality 
factors of youth, will also determine the types of status 
goal projections, the "intensity" with which they hold such 
goals, and consequently the relative degree with which each 
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of them will strive for and attain their goal status 
projections. These structural factors and personal char- 
acteristics (as discussed in the review of literature 
related to the selectivity of migration) may create 
**dif ferential opportunities for success** (Merton, 1957: 
136-137) serving to either facilitate or hinder (block) 
the youth's ability and capacity to attain their projected 
goals. In particular, various socio-economic and sub- 
cultural factors, related to race and sex, explain the 
differences in the goal status projections and migration 
performances among rural youth. This includes different 
life styles, social participation, social mobility patterns, 
socialization, value orientations and internalixation 
processes, goal aspirations and expectations, and 
consequently differential social and spatial mobility 
patterns towards goal attainment. As Suval (1972 i 6) has 
pointed out, both sex and especially race, are important 
(particularly in the United States) to the definition life 
chances and goals. These variables are relatively 
Inqiortant in explaining the differential place of residence 
orientations of rural youth and their subsequent migration 
behavior (in terns of the incidence, range and type of 
coaminity of destination) . 



Residential Status Projections as a Factor in Decision- 
Making 

Among the many factors affecting the decisions of 
rural youth, their place of residence status projections 
(aspirations and expectations) in relation to other status 
goals, especially education and occupation, may have a 
significant influence on their decision to migrate; and 
in determining their subsequent migration behavior or 
performance. These will influence the types of communities 
of destination they will go to, the distance they will 
travel to reach such comnunities, and the means by which 
they will achieve their desired goals. 

A person's orientation towards his place of resi*- 
dence and community, his awareness of the possible resi*- 
dential alternatives and his immediate aspirations and 
expectations (regarding where he wants to live and where 
ha really expects to live respectively) has important 
implications for his attainment of various chosen life 
goals and achieving "success". This is an important factor 
in the decisions confronting rural youth regarding 
migration, distance and type of destination. Both dimen« 
sions of Residential Status Projections (Residential 
Aspirations and Expectations) are considered as independent 
variables in this study of the migration performance of 
rural youth. 



The Strength (or Degree ) of Residential Goal Deflection 
As a Factor in Decision-Making of Youth 

It is evident that the majority of the rural youth 
will have to leave their home communities and migrate 
to other residential settings in search of opportunities 
and success. Many will go to the urban centers and 
others will arrive at destinations which may or may not 
be the kind of places where these youths want to live. 
For many of them, a discrepancy is evident between their 
residential aspirations and residential expectations. 

"Anticipatory goal deflections" may occur for those 
rural youths who would prefer to remain in their home 
communities to establish their life residences and careers. 
But because of the many "intervening" socio-economic and 
cultural factors they may have to (or at lea^t expect to) 
move to the cities or other communities. Others may aspire 
for urban residental statuses but because of various 
intervening factors perceived as negative forces in 
migration f might have to (or expect to) live in a small 
town or village or rimain in the rural home town. 

Zt may be inferred that the degree or strength 
of ^'anticipatory goal deflection" they perceive will have 
a significant influence on their decision to migrate and 
if mo$ their differential migration performance. 
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Assuming that most rural youths have internalized 
the cultural •'success" theme and are motivated towards 
achievement and status goal attainment, they will have 
to specify their status goals in the different goal areas 
(income, education, etc.) in order to direct their efforts 
towards these ends. Their declining rural home communi- 
ties affected by various changes in the agricultural 
industry, automation, industrialization, etc« , do not pro- 
vide the optimum environment in which they may attain 
their specific goals. This presents varying degrees of 
perceived ^'block^^ges** or intervening obstacles towards 
success, and felt relative deprivation among the rural 
youths* Based on the reality of their defined situations, 
many will undergo anticipatory goal deflection based on 
their goal aspirations and expectations. 

Having specified their immediate status goals in 
the different but interrelated goal areas of occupation, 
education, residence, etc; , many will have to decide to 
migrate out of their home communities in order to achieve 
their specified goals and success in life. These pro* 
jected goals and various other factors (personal, struct*- 
ural, etc J will determine where and how far they will 
migrate from their hoiM ccmmunities • They influence the 
"differential** opportunities afforded the various youths 
towards goal attainment and their subsequent differential 
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migration performance patterns. Migration, thus, provides 
a socially accepted behavioral adaptation, for rural 
youths to overcome these perceived "block^iges" and 
intervening obstacles in order to strive for "success" 
and to attain their chosen life goals. 

III. OPERATIONALIZATION OF CONCEPTS 

The major variables to be analyzed in this study 
are operationally defined in the following sections: 

1. Race Black or White 

2. Sex Male or Female 

3. Place of Residence Status Projections 

For this study residential status projections are 
operationally defined as follows: 

A. Residential Aspirations - Preference indicated 
as desired place of residence for life by each youth from 
the following community types. 

Urban 

(1) Very large city 

(2) Medium city 

(3) Small city 

Rural 

(4) Town or village 

(5) Rural non-farm 

(6) Rural farm 

B. Residential Expectations ^ Preference of 
expected place of residence for life as indicated by each 
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youth from the following community types. 



Urban 



(1) Very large city 

(2) Medium city 

(3) Small city 



Rural 



(4) Town or village 

(5) Rural non-farm 

(6) Rural farm 



4. The Strength of Goal Deflection - This refers 
to the degree of disparity between the residential 
aspirations and residential expectations of the respondents. 
It is measured as strong or weak depending on the goal 
deflection rank score, which is obtained by taking the 
differences of the ranked ordered scores assigned to both 
residential aspirations and expectations. These rank 
scores are assigned to the Aspiration and Expectations 
categories based on their degree of ""urbanness** and 
population sizes along the rural to urban continuum as 
follows t 

Residential categories Rank Score 



A respondent indicating a desire to live in a 
rural farm residence (rank score « 6) # but in reality can 



Large city 
Medium city 
Small city 



Town or village 
Rural non->farm 
Rural farm 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
€ 
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only expect to live in a large city (rank score « 1) will 
experience a maximum goal deflection score of 5 (6 minus 
1) • These goal deflection scores reflect the strength 
or degree of residential goal deflections defined as 
strong, (if these scores are four or more) or weak; (if 
the scores are between three and one) and none (if no goal 
deflection occurs) • 

5# Migration Performance 

A. Incidence of Migration - The ratio of migrants 
to the total population. 

(1) Migrant defined - Any respondent who has 
either voluntarily or involuntarily undergone a permanent 
or 8emi-*permanent change in residence across community 
boundaries. This is indicated by their residential loca* 
tion in 1972, if the youth lives in a community different 
from that which he or she had indicated in their 1968 
mailing address, during the high school senior year. 

B. Range of Migration - The distances covered by 
different sorts of migrants as measured from his community 
of origin (as indicated in 1968 mailing address) to his 
1972 place of residence. Range or distances traveled is 
measured in terms of having moved across boundaries such as: 

(1) Between communities in same parish 

(2) Between parishes (contiguous) 

(3) Between parishes (non-*contiguous) 

(4) Between states (contiguous) 

(5) Between states (non-*contiguou8) 
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1. Place of Residence (1968) - indicated by the 
youth's mailing address given at the time of the initial 
phase of this study during his high school senior year. 

2. Place of Residence (1972) - this information 
was obtained through actual personal contact with the 
respondents at their residences or confirmed through 
various sources such as the mailing addresses given by 
friends, relatives, employers, school principals, phone 
contacts and also directory research. 

C. Destination of Migrants The community in which 
the migrant youths are residentially located at the time of 
the follow->up phase of the study (1972). The community 
of destination which best described where he or she 
lived then (1972) , was based on the following community 
types as selected by the youth: 

Drban 

(1) Very large city 

(2) Small city 

Rural 

(3) Town or village 

(4) Rural non-farm 

(5) Hural farm 

ZV. THE SAMPLE DESIGN 

Sampling Procedure 

The major aim of the sampling technique used in 
O 1968 f vas to obtain a representative san^le of all the 
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rural (non-metropolitan) high schools in Louisiana* 
According to the available information from previous 
researchers and their studies, which initiated and selected 
the sample, a "proportionate stratified, random cluster" 
sampling technique was employed (Curry, 1970; Picou, 1967? 
Hernandez and Picou, 1969)* 

The state was divided into four geographic regions 
based on the four administrative areas outlined by the 
State Department of Education for affecting the supervision 
of vocational agricultural progreuns (Department of Voca- 
tional Agricultural Education, 1967) • Within each of these 
four areas, only rural or non-metropolitan parishes were 
used from which further random sampling based on listings 
of rural high schools (from Louisiana Schools Directory, 
1967), gave the selected schools* In these schools the 
senior classes were respondents in this study* This 
sampling of high schools was done to meet the predeter- 
mined total sample size of 500 and the proportionate 
number of respondents assigned to each of these four areas , 
based on the total high school seniors enrollment in the 
state* A total sample size of 544 students was selected 
for this study from 20 rural high schools in Louisiana* 
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Data Collection 

The data to be analyzed in this study were obtained 
from a larger departmental research project entitled 
••Development of Human Resource Potentials of Rural Youth 
in the South and their Patterns of Mobility." The panel 
technique was employed in the collection of this data 
through repeated interviews or contact with the respondents 
four years following initial contact. The superiority of 
this technique as a tool for studying attitudes or 
behavior habits extending over a period of time, has been 
emphasized by Ziesel (1956:217). 

The data for this research project were initially 
collected in the spring of 1968. Seniors from 20 selected 
high schools in non-metropolitan (rural) parishes through- 
out the state were interviewed by groups, with question- 
naires/interview schedules, administered by various gradu- 
ate students and staff members of the Department of 
Sociology at L.S.U. These respondents were then contacted 
in the summer of 1972 and re- interviewed for the follow-up 
phase of the study. Briefly, listing these steps and 
techniques used, were as follows: 

1. Based on the available information on mailing 
addresses given by respondents in 1968, letters with self- 
addressed return post cards were sent out for them to 
inform us of their current mailing addresses and phone 
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numbers, as well as the name and address of a close friend 
or relative that will know where they are. 

2. Another letter with self-addressed return post 
cards was sent to the relatives/friends (listed by 
respondents in 1968, as persons who would always know 
where they are) if the first letters failed to reach the 
respondents because the addresses were poor, they had 
moved, respondents unknown, etc. 

3. Letters were also sent out to acting and past 
principals of these selected schools for current addresses 
or any leading information to help contact these students. 

4. Information regarding the current addresses 
and where-abouts of many respondents within and without 
the state were confirmed through the phone directories 
and operators. 

5. During the summer (1972) field trips were made 
by interviewers to various communities of the state in 
order to collect the necessary data for the follow-up 
phase of this study. Wherever possible, respondents were 
personally interviewed. When respondents were not located 
at their current addresses, the questionnaires/interview 
schedules were left with relatives or friends (especially 
neighbors) to be returned by mail. 
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6. Some of these interviews were done by phone 
because of interviewers' inability to personally contact 
these respondents. 

1. L5?5tters with questionnaires were sent to those 
respondents that could not be contacted either directly 
or indirectly through friends, neighbors / etc., asking 
them to fill in the necessary information and return by 
mail. Similar letters were also sent to their friends 
and relatives who were in contact with the respondents. 
Also similar follow-up letters were again sent to respon- 
dents who were either contacted personally or through 
friends/relatives, etc. on the field trips who had failed 
to return the questionnaire/interview forms by mail. 

8. Repeated attempts were made to find the 
current mailing addresses or residential locations of 
these respondents through various means including college 
registration files, their former neighbors, etc. Follow- 
up letters were also repeatedly sent to respondents, their 
friends and relatives or employers in order to contact 
them so as to obtain a high response rate. 

The Instrument 

A questionnaire/interview schedule was employed in 
the collection of data for the study. It was specifically 
designed to measure the occupational, educational, marital 
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and residential projections of the rural youth sample. In 
both the initial phase and the follow-up phase of the 
study, the instrument had the same questions and scales. 
Some additional information was obtained in the follow-up 
phase to provide more comprehensive information regarding 
the major variables pertaining to status aspirations. 
The migration data were obtained through successful 
attempts to locate respondents at the time of the follow- 
up phase of the study. For the purposes of this study, 
selected items from those questionnaires/interview 
schedules were used in the analysis (See Appendix B) . 

The Coding Procedure 

Following the collection of the data, information 
pertaining to the selected variaibles to be analyzed were 
coded according to their operational definitions, 
transferred to IBM code sheets and punched on data pro-* 
cessing cards for statistical tabulation. The con^uter 
center at Louisiana State University was utilized in the 
statistical analysis of the data. 

V. THE SPEv^IFIC OBJECTIVES AND HYPOTHESES 

From the conceptual framework developed and the 
research findings revealed in past studies, the following 
specific objectives and hypotheses have been derived for 
O impirica^l evaluation and testing in this thesis. 
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Residential Projections 
Specific Objectives 

1. To determine the residential aspirations and expec* 
tations of selected rural youth in Louisiana in terms of: 

(a) Race and sex differences 

(b) The :itrength of residential goal deflection 
Hypothesis 1 

There are significant race/sex differences in the 
residential aspirations of rural youth. 
SubHypo thesis 

(i) More Blacks than whites would aspire for urban 
residential status. 

(ii) More females than males %rould aspire for urban 
residential status. 

Hypothesis n 

There are significant race/sex differences in the 
residential expectations of rural youth. 
SubHypo the sis 

(i) More Blacks than whites would expect urban 
residential status. 

(ii) More females than males %rould expect urban 
residential status. 

Hypothesis III 

There are significant race/sex differences in the 
strength of goal deflection among rural youth. 
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Migration Performances 
Specific Objectives 

I. To determine the race/sex differences in the migration 
performances (incidence, range and community of destination 
type) of selected rural youth in Louisiana. 
Hypothesis IV 

A. Incidence of Migration 

(i) The incidence of odgration would be higher for 
females than males. 

(ii) The incidence of migration would be higher for 
blacks than whites. 

B. Range of Migration 

(i) There is a significant difference in the range 
of migration between black and white youths. 

(ii) There is a significant difference in the range 
of migration between males and females. 

C» Type of Commu3iity of Destination 

(1) More black than white migrants would have 
migrated to urban destinations. 

(ii) More fesuiles than males would have migrated 
to urban destinations. 

Residential Prolections and Migration Performances 
Specific Collectives 

I. To determine the relationships between the independent 
variables (residential aspirations , expectations and 
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strength of goal deflection) and the dependent variables 
in migration perfonsance (incidence, range and type of 
coesiunity of destination) . 
Hypothesis V 

There is a significant relationship between 
residential projections and the incidence of migration 
(by race and sex) . 

(i) The incidence of migration will be higher for 
those with urban status residential aspirations. 

(ii> The incidence of migration will be higher for 
those with urban residential status expectations. 

(iii) The incidence of migration will be significant* 
ly related to the strength of goal deflection of rural 
youth. 

(iv) The range of migration will be significantly 
related to the strength of residential goal deflection of 
rural youth. 

(v) There is a significant relationship between 
residential aspirations and the type of community of 
destination. 

(vi) There is a significant relationship between 
residential expectations and type of community of 
destination^ 
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V. CONCLUSION 
The conceptual framework and sample design for 
this study provided the necessary data pertaining to 
the aiajor variables to be examined in this thesis. The 
specific hypothesis that has been derived will be 
efl4>irically evaluated in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER V 



ANALYSIS OF DATA 

I • INTRODUCTION 

In this chapter, the analysis of data will be 
presented as follows; 

A* A descriptive analysis of the selected social, 
personal and family background characteristics 
of the rural youth sample* This information 
stay be most useful in helping interpret the 
specific findings of this study within the 
context of a social, cultural framework of 
reference* 

B* An empirical evaluation of the various research 
hypotheses that has been put forth in the 
previous chapter (IV)* These findings will be 
presented in t^ following manners First, 
specific findings related to the Residential 
Projections {aspirations and expectations) will 
be described* This will be followed by findings 
relatevi to the goal deflection variable* 
Findings related to Migration Performances 
incliuling incidence, range and types of community 
of destination, will follow next* Finally, the 
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various hypothesized relationships among the 
various independent and dependent variables 
will be presented* Specific enqphasis on race 
and sex differences will be given in the 
report on these findings. 
Statistical Techniques 

In describing the background characteristics of the 
sample, population frequency and percentage distributions 
will be employed. For testing the various specific 
hypothesis, various other statistical tests will be employ*^ 
ed. In selecting the most sensitive and appropriate 
statistical tests for analysing the data, the level of 
measurement obtained, the sample size and the relative 
power of different tests available for such data were taken 
into consideration (Siegel 1956tl57). 

The ""goodness of fit* and significance of differences 
of the Chi*square statistical technique (Siegel, 1956 i 
Blalock, 1960; Cochran and Cox, 1957) was used when the 
data measurement was weak at the nominal level, or in the 
form of discrete ordinal categories (e«g«, urban and rural 
aspirations) • 

Where stronger levels of measuren^nt of the data 
was obtained, the *Kruskal tfallis One-^Way Analysis of 
Variance by Ranks* (Siegel, 1956tl84-193) and the *T-Test 
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for Mean Differences** (Li, 1964:461*475) techniques 
were employed. 

For Chi-squares significant at the 0.05 level or 
better, the Pearson's Contigency (C) was calculated (Siegel, 
1956:195-202; Blalock, 1960:230). This measures the degree 
or extent of statistically significant relationships or 
associations between the variables concerned. The necessary 
correction adjustment appropriate for the different con* 
tingency tables sizes was applied to determine the value of 
(C) (Blalock, 1960:230). 

II. SOHE BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RESPONDENTS 

The sanqple of 544 rural youths interviewed in 1968 
consisted of 88 black males, 126 black females, 171 white 
males and 159 white females. Table II gives the breakdown 
of the respondents according to the different geographic 
areas and schools by race and sex, as well as the different 
percentage responses obtained fr<» them in 1972. Only 396 
out of the 544 respondents (72.79 percent) were contacted 
and interviewed, but the whereabouts of another 91 (or 16.73 
percent) were known, most of whcnn were contacted, but failed 
to respond to the follow*up study. The interviewers failed 
to locate 50 of these young adults. Seven were known to be 
deceased, five males and two females. The overall response 
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of the study sample for black and white youths were 84.57 
percent and 92.73 percent respectively. This makes the 
total sample size of 487 respondents for this study of 
whom 69 were black males, 112 black females, 159 white males 
and 149 white females. 

The median age of these youth in 1968 was 17.4 years 
and 17.6 years for blacks and whites respectively (Hernandez 
and Plcou, 1969:7). In 1972 th^air mean ages would be 
between 20 to 21 years, falling within the age group with 
the highest geographic mobility rates within the nation 
(as already noted) . Therefore, they can be expected to 
exhibit a relatively high rate of migration and spatial 
mobility. 

The vast majority of rural youths involved in this 
study came from families of low socio-economic status 
(Hernandez and Picou, 1969:7). The majority of them (95 
percent or more) grew up in rural areas (under 2,500 inhabi- 
tants) with no significant differences between the various 
race and sex groups in the type of community of orientation 
that they had grown up in (See Table III) . About 266 ot 
(56 percent) were known to be neither the eldest nor the 
youngest child in the family while over 200 (44 percent 
were either the youngest or the oldest living child) . This 
latter observation may have implication for their subsequent 
migration performances, as generally it may be inferred that 
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the oldest or the youngest child may be relatively more 
attached to their families than others. However, the 
various limitations of this study do not allow for an 
investigation to determine if such a relationship exists. 
Significant race and sex differences were observed among 
the respondents on this characteristic. 

The place of residence aspirations and expectations 
of youths will be statistically tested and presented in 
following sections of this thesis. However, it can be 
seen in Table III that no observable differences in the 
strength of residential aspirations held by the respondents 
were obtained. In this respect, no significant difference 
was found between the different race and sex groups. To 
obtain a measure of the strength or intensity of place 
of residence aspirations, a forced choice question was 
administered to the students. This question forced them 
to indicate the importance of their residence goals compared 
to six other valued status goals. (See Appendix B) . 

Over 55.46 percent of the ssunple indicated that 
they were either very certain or certain about living in 
the type of place they expect to. Significant race and 
sex differences were observed. The black youth (both male 
and female) exhibited proportionately higher percentages 
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in being certain about their residential expectations 
(Table III) # l^hese differences may have some influence 
on their residential goals and subsequent migration 
patterns • 

It is also interesting to note that the greater 
majority (over 76 per cent) of these youths did not view 
having to migrate as an obstacle towards getting the job 
they wanted or could get. However, significant race and 
sex differences was observed (Table III). Over 80 
per cent of the black females and white males in the 
sample held such a view as compared to only about 70 per 
cent of the other groups* This implies that most of the 
youth from rural areas do not mind migrating if they can 
get jobs in other communities* It may also suggest that a 
majority of them expect to migrate because it has become 
an expected and normative behavioral pattern for rural 
youth. 

III. AM EMPIRICAL EVALUATION OF THE 
RESEARCH HYPOTHESES 

Residential Projections 

A two dimensional specification of residence goals 
(through a forced choice question) was used to measure 
the place of residence aspirations and expectations of the 
respondents. Data were tabulated by size of place and 
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location in proximity to a city (Sm Appendix B) » However, 
for the purposes of this study « the data pertaining to 
these variables were measured in nosdnal categories as 
rural or urban residential projections • The latter was 
in keeping with the specific objectives of the study « in 
that it permitted viewing these rural'<^urban residential 
goals as influencing the rural to urban migration per* 
formances of rural youth. 
^ Tlie Chi-square statistical test for significant 

differences was employed to test for the differences among 
the race/sex groupings with regard to residential aspi« 
rations and expectations. The criteria for rejecting the 
null hypothesis was set at the 0.05 level of significance. 

Residential Aspirations 

The analysis of this variable was guided by the 
following hypotheses! 
Hypothesis I 

There are significant race/sex differences in the 
residential aspirations of rural youth. 
SubHypothes is 

(i) More Blacks than whites would aspire for 
urban residential status. 

(ii) Mere females than males would aspire for 
urban residential utatuti. 
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The percentage distribution of the diff«&rent nimbers 
in the various race/sex groupings indicating rural and 
urban place of residences are shown in Table IV, The 
calcvilated Chi--square values and significance levels for 
race and sex classes, and the interaction between these 
variables as well as contingency (C) are listed below the 
table • 

rindinqs 

Statistically, significant differences were found 
in the residential aspirations expressed by the four 
different race/sex groups. Host black mai^s preferred 
large cities (nearly 30 per cent) or rural non-farp areas 
(over 31 per cent) and wanted least to live in a ssuill 
city (33 per cent) or town/village (9.8 per cent). No 
disproportionate preference for either rural or urban 
residence was indicated by this group. 

The black feitales, however, clearly indicate a 
preference to live in urban areas (over 74 per eint) . 
About €4 per cent of then desired to live in either large 
or SHN9iu» sised cities. Only one out of the total 101 
respondents in this race/sex group indicated a desire to 
live on a fans. 

Coispared to the black fMuiles, the white nales 
clearly indicate an opposite trend in termi of residential 
status preferences. Over 70 per cent of then aspired 

O 
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TABU IV 

UESIDCHTIAL ASPIXATIOMS OF LOUZSIAMA IDXAL TOUn JX 
IMS BT lACE AMD SEX IH PEBCEMTS* 



f 1ac« of 


Black 


Vhlta 






Mala 


Faaala 


Kala 


Faanla 


Orban 










Lart* City 


29.S 


33.7 


4.2 


8.5 


IfedluB City 


U.fi 


29.7 


15.6 


25.3 


SmU City 


3.3 


lO.f 


10 


12 


Total 


47.6 


74. J 


29.6 


45.8 


Voim/Vlllat« 


9.8 


13.9 


10.6 


14.8 


tural Nonfani 


31.1 


10.9 


34.1 


30.3 


Bural Fara 


11.5 


0.9 


25.5 


9.1 


Svh Total 


52.40 




70.2 


54.2 


Total 
M 

Wo laforaatloa 


100 
61 
8 


100 
101 
11 


100 
141 
18 


100 
142 
5 



* ThU tabla U t;cfhicAllr illwtrata6 in Figura 1, Aypaadlx A. 
fovrea of 



Variation 


BkSassii 


OF 




c 


X* Total 


40.8575 


3 


8 


0.3117 


X' laea 


27.7245 


1 


8 


0.3423 


X* Sax 


23.2365 


1 


8 


0.3150 


X* BXf 


0.2755 


1 


n 





o 
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to live in rural areas, with most of then preferring 

either rural non-*fanii (34 per cent) or rural farm 

(25*5 per cent) residence* This group is unique in terms 

of the relatively high proportions expressing rural farm 

residential aspirations compared to the other groups* 

Only 4*2 per cent of the white males want to live in large 

cities* 

Prom Table IV it can also be seen that the white 
feisales tend to avoid extremes and most desire to live 
in a medium sise city (25 per cent) or in rural non^fMrm 
areas (30 per cent) • They did not have any special 
preference for either rural or urban residential places* 

It was found that the suL^*hypotheses were statisti- 
cally significant (at the 0*01 level)* Proportionately 
more blaclcs (61*5 per cent) than whites (31*3 per cent) 
and females (60*5 per cent) than suiles (38*7 per cent) 
indicated preferences for urban residential statuses* 
Specifically f black females (33*7 per cent) showed the 
strongest preference for urban residence i^ile white males 
uniquely preferred rural farm residences relatively* 

It may be concli^ed that significant relationships 
exist between types of residential aspirations and race 
^s %rell as for sex or race controlled for sex* The 
contingency (C) value shows that this relationship is 
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strongest when residential aspirations are associated 
with race and sex than when differentiated by race and sex 
variables one at a time. The combined or interaction 
effects between race and s'ix did not produce significant 
differences in the residential aspirations of the 
respondents • 

Residential Expectations 

The analysis of this variable was guided by the 
following hypotheses with emphasis on race/sex differences, 
as presented in Chapter XV. 
Hypothesis II 

There are significant race/sex differences in the 
residential expectations of rural youth. 
SubHypo thesis 

(i) More blacks than whites would expect 
urban residential status. 

(ii) More females than males would expect urban 
residential status. 

Findings 

Generally # the residential expectations of respon* 
dents were similar to their residential aspirations. The 
same distinct types of residential status projection 
trends %rere shown by the same race/sex categories in both 
aspirations and expectations. Hie majority of the 
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respondents expected urban types of residence with the 
black fmales showing distinctly that they expected to 
live in the cities (74 per cent) and the white males 
showing the least expectation to be in urban residential 
settings (See Table V) . 

As hypothesizedi significant differences were found 
axaong the different race/sex categories in terms of the 
type of residential areas in which they really expect to 
be living in. Looking at each of these race/sex groupings 
individually from the data summarized in Table Vf the 
following was observed. 

Over 17 per cent more black males expressed their 
expectation to live in urban areas than in rural areas. 
Over S3 per cent of this group expected to be either in 
large or medium sixe cities. About one^fifth in this race/ 
sex category expected to live in rural non**farm areas but 
only about 10 per cent expected to live on farms or in towns/ 
villages. Percentage wise, they least expected to live in 
small cities. 

For the black females, the greater majority (74 per 
cent) expected to live in cities. Similar to their 
expressed aspirations , their expectations are highest for 
urban areas and clearly show a decreasing rate of expec* 
tatlon for increasing "rural** residential settings, such 

o 
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TABLE V 

RESIDENTIAL EXPECTATIONS OF LOUISIANA RURAL YOUTH IN 
1968 BY RACE AND SEX IN PERCENTS* 



Place of 
Kftsldetice 


Black 


White 


Male 




Mala 














Large City 






ft 4 


7.6 


flvOXUB wxcy 


23.3 


26.8 


18.2 


29.9 


SmII City 


5 


16.7 


13 


16 


Sttb Total 


58.3 


74 


39.6 


53.5 


Rttfal 










Town/Village 


10 


14.8 


14.3 


20.1 


Rural Nonfara 


21.7 


10.2 


27.3 


20.8 


Rural Far* 


10 


1 


18.8 


5.6 


Sd> Total 


41.7 


26 


60.4 


46.5 


Total 

n 

Mo InforMtion 


100 
60 
9 


100 
108 
4 


100 
154 
5 


100 
144 
3 



* Ifils tabla Is graphically illitftratad ia Figura 2, Appendix A. 
Source of 



Variation 


Chi Square 


OF 


F at .01 


c 


X* Total 


30.64126 


3 


S 


0.2S76 


X* Raca 


20. 3449 


1 


S 


0.2891 


X' Sex 


14.2588 


1 


s 


0.2437 


X' RXS 


0.0186 


1 


MS 
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that only one per cent expected to live on farms* 
Comparatively, this race/sex category showed the highest 
percentage of respondents expecting urban residential 
status (15 per cent more than black males, 35 per cent 
more than white males and 21 per cent more than white 
females) • 

The majority of white males, however, prefer (as 
noted in their aspirations) and actually expect rural 
residential status, particularly in rural non«-farm areas* 
Again, as in their aspirations, they are unique among 
the other three race/sex groups in having such a high 
percentage of respondents expecting rural residential 
statuses* However, slightly less than 40 per cent of them 
do expect to be in the cities (mostly in medium and small 
sise cities) * This group included showed the highest 
percentage of residential expectations for rural farm 
areas (8 per cent more than black males, 18 per cent more 
than black females, and 13 per cent more than white 
females) * White males also least expected to live in large 
cities * 

Only slightly more than one-half (53*3 per cent) of 
the white females expected to live in urban areas* They 
particularly expected to be in medium size cities* Over 
40 per cent of these white female respondents expected to 
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be living in either rural non*-farm or town/village settings. 
They expected to live on farms # or in large cities. 

In testing the sub-hypothesis presented above, it 
was found that significantly more black than white youths, 
expected to live in urban areas. This was also found 
to be true for females as compared to males. It is inter- 
esting to note that especially for those expecting to live 
in large cities, black males and females in almost equal 
proportions (30 per cent in both groups) indicate signifi- 
cantly higher rates of expectations than white males and 
females (each about 6 per cent) • 

Females showed clearly that they least expected to 
live on farms and mostly (over 56 per cent) expected to live 
in medium size cities. Place of residence expectations for 
males vary with race but generally, they least expect to 
live in small cities and most of them expect to be living 
in rural non-farm areas or medium size cities. 

The interaction or combined effects of the variables 
race and sex, did not produce any significant differences 
in the residential expectations of youth. The relationship 
between residential expectations and race, controlled for 
sex, was the strongest <K>mpared to those between the former 
variable and race, and sex taken individually, as indicated 
by the contingency value of (C) • 
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IV* THE STRENGTH (OR DEGREE) OF RESIDENTIAL 
GOAL DEFLECTION OF YOUTHS 



The operational definition for the strength of goal 
deflection based on the assigned goal deflection score 
values has been presented in Chapter IV. This variable, 
defined in terms of strong, weak or none was measured at 
the ordinal level of measurement. Because of this, the 
statistical test used to test for the race/sex differences 
of this dependent variable was the "Kruskal-Wallis One Way 
Analysis of Variance Test"* (Siegel, 1956:184-193; Carter, 
Schilling and Tracy: unpublished). Hanks were assigned to 
the strength of goal deflection as follows: 



A factorial design for two independent variables, 
race and sex, was utilized to classify all respondents. 
These two independent variables were classified as follows 
Sex, male and female; race, black and white. The above 
procedure allowed for an ordinal measurement of the depen-- 
dent variable "strength of goal deflection** between the 
four categorized groups**<*black males, white males, black 
females, white females. 



Strength of 
Goal Deflection 



Rank 



Strong 

Weak 

None 



1 
2 

3 
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TABLE VI 

THE STRENGTH OP GOAL DEFLECTION OF YOUTHS BY 
RACE AND SEX IN PERCENTS* 



Strength of 


Black 


White 




Goal Deflection 


Naxe 


Female 


Male 


Feitiali 


e Total 




5.66 


2.0 


2.9 


4.35 


"J 


Weak 


15.1 


31.68 


27.54 


35.5 


29.53 


None 


79.24 


66.32 


69.56 


60.15 


66.97 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


N 


53 


101 


138 


138 


430 


Mo Information 


16 


11 


21 


9 


57 


Analysis 


of Main 


and Interaction Effects in 


Table VI 


Source of Variation 


Statistic 


DP P 


at 0.5 


By race 




H=1.498 




1 


NS 


By sex 




H»3.8642 




1 


S 


Interaction: race by 










sex 




H=0.54 




1 


NS 


*This is graphically 


illustrated 


in Figure III, 


Appendix 



A. 
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Findings : Testing the hypothesis that "There are 
significant race/sex dif f erencea; in the strength of goal 
deflection among rural youth/' for the main effects of 
race and sex and interaction, using this statistical 
technique, it was found that at the .05 level of signifi- 
cance, only the relationship between sex and strength of 
goal deflection was significant. Table VI shows that 
about 74 per cent of the male youth did not experience 
residential goal deflection as^ compared to about 63 per 
cent of the females. Although the majority of the 
respondents did not experience strong or weak goal 
deflections, of the 35 per cent who did, females seem to 
have more goal deflection (weak) than males in general. 

V. MIGRATION PERFORMANCE 

Migration performances of the respondents are con- 
ceptualized as involving, (1) incidences o£ migration, 
(2) the distance traveled or range between the community 
of origin and destination and (3) the type of community of 
destination they arriv^,d at. The analysis of the various 
components of this variable was guided by the general work- 
ing hypothesis that: 
General H ypothesis 

There are significant race/sex differences in the 
migration performance of rural youth as measured by (1) 
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the incidence of migration, (2) the range of migration and, 
(3) the type of community of destination. 

"Migrants" were operationally defined in the previous 
chapter (IV) . They include all those youth who have either 
temporarily or semi -permanently moved from their communi- 
ties of origin in 1968 and residentially located in 
different communities in 1972. Of the total 487 youths that 
were located in 1972, it was found that over 60 per cent or 
301 of them fell within the category of migrants. This 
leaves about 38 per cent or 186 of them as non-migrants. 
However, ir should be pointed out here that even within the 
non-migrant categories over 85 of them had moved locally 
or changed residence within the same community. Therefore, 
only 101 out of the 478 respondents were actually living 
at the same addresses four years after graduation from 
high school. 

Included as migrants were also ten respondents who 
were members of the Armed Forces; and resident college 
students who were known to be residentially located away 
from their communities for some time during the follow-up 
study. However, the ten "migrants" who were known to be 
serving in the Armed Forces (including six black males, 
three white males and one white female) were dropped from 
the sample in the analysis of the range of migration. 
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This was because the only infonnation obtained as to their 
whereabouts was the military bases addresses. 

Findings 

I. The incidence of migration : The T test for 
difference of proportions (Li, 1964) was employed in 
testing for the main effects of race and sex and the 
interaction effects of these variables on migration inci- 
dence • 

In Table VII, the percentage distributions of the 
different race/sex groupings in terms of their incidence 
of migration and non--migration are given. It can be seen 
that the highest rates of incidence of migration were 
demonstrated by black males with (76.81 per cent) followed 
closely by white females (64.63 per cent), blac)c females 
(61.61 per cent) respectively. The white males experienced 
the lowest incidence of migration and consequently had the 
highest percentage of non-migration incidence. 

In testing the hypothesis stated below (as presented 
in the last chapter) it was found that there were signifi** 
cant differences in the incidence of migration among the 
different race/sex groupings using the Chi square test 
at the 0.05 level of probability. 
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TABU VXI 

INCIDEMCE OF MICIATION AND NON-MICRATKM OF lUtAL YOUTH 



BY RACE AND 3EX IN PEXCENTS 




Blr.c" 




Incidence 


Mala {>r.ale 


Hale Female Total 


Mitracloo 


76.81 61.61 


52.83 64.63 61.81 


MwMlgraCloa 


23.19 38.39 


47.17 3S.37 38.19 


Total 
R 


100 100 
69 112 


100 100 100 
159 147 478 




TABLE VIII 




IMCIDEMCE OF MICRATIOM OF LOUISIANA KUIAL YOVTH BY KACE AND SEX* 




Black 


White 




Malaa Faoalaa 


Malaa FaMlao Total 


Umbmr of 
Ni£ranc« 


S3 69 


84 95 301 


Mtflib«r of Hon- 
Mlcrants 


}* - O 


75 52 186 


Total (H) 


69 112 


159 lif 487 


Migration 
Inel4«nc« in 
Parcanta 


76.81 61.61 


52.83 64.63 61.81 


* Xkl9 tahlm la graphicallr llluatratad ia Flgura 4, ^aadlx A. 




X' - 12.4879 D.F. 


• 3 P > 0.01 


Analyala of Kaia ai»4 Xataractloa Effaeta ia T^la VIXI 


Bourca of Variation Statiatlc (D.F. • 
iy Baca t - l.f4M 
BF Sa> t - 0.722« 


a) Slcnlflcant Uval P at 0.05 
P > 0.01 S 
P > 0.25 » 


lataractloo 
Baca bf Sax 


t - 2.7213 


p > 0.01 8 



o 
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Hypothesis III 

(i) The incidence of migration would be higher 
for the blacks than whites. 

(ii) The incidence of migration would be higher 
for the females than males. 

The T-test for difference of proportions was used 
to test the subhypothesis. The hypothesis that black youths 
%#ottld experience a higher migration incidence than white 
youths was statistically significant. However^ the 
hypothesised relationship between migration incidence and 
sex was not statistically significant. The interaction of 
combined effects between the race and sex variables produced 
significant differences in migration incidences with the 
combined categories of black males and white females 
(68.5 per cent) having significantly higher percentages of 
migration than white males and black females (56.5 percent). 
This suggests (Table VXX) that across race« the sex 
categories show significant differences in migration 
incidences. 

ZI. The range of migration s Distance is a limiting 
factor in migration, affecting the selectivity of the 
migration process and differentiating migrants based on 
various social, e«>nomic, personal and family factors • 
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Since it has been established in past studies that both 

the variables, race and sex, significantly affect the distance 

of ini9ration, the following hypotheses regarding the range 

of migration of the rural youth sample were tested for 

these differences* 

la) There is a significant difference in the range 

of migration between black and white youths « 

(b) There is a significant difference in the range 

of migration between males and females* 

The Kruskal*Wallis One Way Analysis of Variance was 

employed to test these hypotheses because the range of 

migration*-conc4ived as the distance (marked by political 

boundary lines) crossed in the process of moving away from 

the community of origin-*--was obtained at the ordinal level 

of measurement* The ordering of the range of migration was 

ranked as follows i 

Range of Migration Rank 

Bet%#een Communities in saM Parish 1 

Between Parishes (Contiguous) 2 

Between Parishes (Non*contiguous) 3 

Between States (Contiguous) 4 

Between States (Non*contiguous) 5 

The independent variables of race and sex were 

dichotomised to produce four categories of race/sex groups* 

Significant difference for race and sex as main effects 

and for interaction effects between these two independent 

variables were analysed* 
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The percentage distribution of the range of 
migration performance exhibited by the rural youth migrants 
from each of the sample parishes within the geographic 
areas of the state are given in Tables I and II (Appendix 
A) . Most of them (over 57 per cent) migrated across 
parishes, especially between non-contiguous parishes. 
Approximately 30 per cent of these rural youth migrants had 
moved out of the state, half of whom moved to the neighbor- 
ing (contiguous) states, while the other half had migrated 
across to non-contiguous states. About 12 per cent of the 
youth migrants remained within the same parish. 

Assuming that for the majority of these rural youth 
migrants, their destinations were the urban centers and 
cities; and the fact that distance generally vary inversely 
with the "cost" of migration, these youths would tend to 
migrate to the urban centers within the shortest range of 
their communities of origin. Thi^ is generally reflected 
by the data presented in Table IZ (Appendix A) . Those 
sample parishes contiguous to the s^tropolitan parishes 
exhibited generally higher percentages of rural youths 
migrating between contiguous parishes, while the other 
sample parishes further «#ay had higher proportions of 
youths adgrating between non-contiguous parishes. 



o 
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TABLE IX 

RANGE OF MIGRATION BY RACE AND SEX 



Range of 




Black 


White 




Migration 


Mai 


e 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Between Comnunities 
(Same Parish) 6. 


38 


2.95 


15.66 


20.21 


12.27 


Between Parishes 
(Contiguous ) 
(Non-contiguous) 


21. 
25. 


28 
53 


23.53 
17.65 


14.46 

53.01 


11.7 
55.32 


16.78 
41.10 


Between States 
(Contiguous) 
(Non-contiguous ) 


25. 
21. 


53 
28 


29.41 
26.47 


6.02 
10.85 


7.45 
5.32 


15.07 
14.38 


Total 
M 

Military 
Non-migrants 


100 
47 
6 

16 




100 
68 
0 
44 


100 
83 
3 
73 


100 
94 
1 
52 


100 
292 
10 
185 





Analysis of Main and Interaction Effects in Table xx 
Source of Variation Statistics DP P. at 0.05 



By race 
By sex 

Interaction t race 
by sex 



H 
H 



23.7305 
0.0351 



1 
I 



H * 2.7556 



8 
N8 



N8 
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Rural youths generally tended to migrate to the 
urban centers located within their geographic areas in the 
state* Figure VII (Appendix A) shows that between 1960 
and 1970, the major metropolitan parishes in each of these 
geographical areas of the study gained in population 
(e*g* Shreveport in Area I, Monroe in Area II, Lafayette 
in Area III, and East Baton Rouge in Area IV), while most 
of the sample parishes in these corresponding geographic 
areas experienced population losses* 

Overall, the general finding of an inverse relation- 
ship between distance and number of migrants as put forth in 
the review of past studies may be observed* As the range 
between communities of non-*contiguous parishes increased* 
Smaller percentages of migrants were observed in each 
category of range of migration* 

Significant differences were found between races but 
not between the sexes in terms of the range of migration* 
Black males and females show (in Table XX) a greater pro« 
portion moving across state boundaries than their white 
counterparts, (over 51 per cent as conq;>ared to only about 
14 per cent, respectively)* 

The majority (over 54 per cent) of the white youths 
had migrated between the parishes especially between non-- 
contiguous parishes* At least ten per cent of the white 



youth migrants remained within the same parish as compared 
to less than five per cent of those of the black youth 
migrants* The latter showed the least tendency to move 
between communities in the same parish while the former 
showed the least tendency to migrate to neighboring 
(contiguous) states. The data in Table IX indicates that 
proportionately more black youths migrated over longer 
ranges (or distances) than white youths, particularly 
across state boundaries* However, within the state, more 
whites moved over longer ranges or distances than the 
black youth migrants* Approximately 85 per cent of the 
white youths remained in the state, in contrast to that 
of over 51 per cent of the black youths who moved out of 
the state* 

No significant interaction effects between race and 
sex was obtained* 

III* Community of destination ? One of the questions 
that had prompted this study was ''Where do most rural 
migrant youth go to after their high school graduation?*" 
Table X shows the types of conmunities of destination of 
migrant youths in this sample in percentage distribution 
by race/sex differences* The specific hypotheses tested 
on this variable was that: 
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(a) More black migrants than whites would have 
migrated to urban destinations. 

(b) More females than males would have migrated 
to urban destinations. 

The Chi -square test showed an overall significant 

difference for the types of communities of destination 

chosen by migrants of the various race/sex groupings. 

•There was a significant relationship between race and type 

of community of destination as hypothesized at the 0.05 

level of probability. Proportionately more black migrant 

youth (70.7 per cent) in this study went to live in urban 

areas than white migrant youth (55.8 per cent). Sex 

differences in terms of the community of destination type 

was not found to be significant at the 0*05 level of prob- 
* 

ability. Also, the interaction on combined effects of 
race and sex did not produce significant differences in 
the type of destination variable. 

On the whole, it was observed (Table X) that the 
majority (60.5 per cent) of the youth classified as 
migrants were residentially located in urban areas, mostly 
in large cities. Approximately 77 per cent of the black 
males went to the urban areas and they represent the most 
''urban" group in terms of type of community of destination, 
followed by black females (64.4 per cent), white males 
(57.7 per cent) and lastly, white females (54 per cent) . 
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TABLE X 



TYPE OF COMMUNITIES OF DESTINATION OF LOUISIANA RURAL YOUTH 
MIGRANTS BY RACE AND SEX IN PERCENTS* 



Conmunity of 
Destination 


Black 








Type 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Urban 










Very Large City 


57.1 


53.3 


33.8 


26.4 


Small City 


20 


11.1 


23.9 


27.6 


Total 


77.1 




57.7 


54 


Rural 










Town/Village 


U.3 


13.3 


16.9 


23 


Rural Nonfarm 


8.6 


20 


16.9 


18.4 


Rural Farm 


0 


2.3 


8.5 


4.6 


Total 


22.9 


35.6 


42.3 


46 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


M 


35 


45 


87 


95 


No Information 


18 


24 


13 


8 



* This table Is graphically Illustrated In Figure 4» Appendix A. 



Source of 










Variation 


Chi S<|iuare 


D.F. 


P at .05 


C 


X* Total 


6.1024 


3 


S 


0.1826 


X' Race 


3.9682 


1 


S 


0.181 


X' Sex 


0.8063 


1 


NS 




X' RXS 


0.007 


1 


MS 





It is evident from Table X that these migrants did not 
move to rural £arm areas. In fact, none of the black males 
did. Only 11 youths out of the total 238 were living on 
farms at the time of the study. The strength of the signi- 
ficant relationships between type of community of desti- 
nation and race, and by race controlled for sex, is shown 
by the Contingency Value (C) in Table X. 

VI. FACTORS RELATED TO MIGRATION PERFORMANCES 

Interrelationships between residential aspirations, 
expectations, the strength of goal deflection and the 
migration incidence, range and type of community of desti- 
nation will be presented in this section of the chapter. 
The general working hypothesis that have generated the 
various specific hypotheses concerning these relationships 
2unong the independent variables and dependent variables 
is that: 

Residential aspirations and expectations as well 
as the degree or strength of such residential goal 
deflections have a significant influence on the 
rural migrant youth sample in terms of their 
incidence of migration, the range of migration ^ 
and the type of community of destination* 
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TABLE XI 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RESIDENTIAL ASPIRATIONS AND 
INCIDENCE OF MIGRATION BY RACE AND SEX 



ERIC 



Place of 
Residence 




Black 


Whi 


te 




Aspiration 




Males Females 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Urban 


Number 

Migrants 

Non-Migrants 

N 


24 

5 


48 

27 


26 
16 
Z7 


41 

24 

?T 


139 
72 
JIT 




Percentage 
Incidence of 
Migration 


82.76 


64 


61.91 


63.08 


65.88 


Rural 


Number 
Migrants 
Non-Migrants 
N 


25 
7 


15 
11 


47 

52 
99 


51 
26 
17 


138 
96 
23T 




Percentage 
Incidence of 
Migration 


78.13 


57.69 


47.47 


66.23 


58.97 


Total 


Number 
Migrants 
Non-Migrants 
N 


49 
12 
61 


63 
38 
101 


73 
68 
141 ' 


92 
50 
142 


277 
168 
445 




Percentage 
Incidence of 
Miqration 


80.32 


62.38 


51.77 


64.79 


62.25 


5No Information 




11 


18 


5 


42 





Source of Variation S quare D.F. 



LeveT^ 0.05 C 



Migration Incidence 

by Race/Sex 
Migration Incidence 



15.41598 



P > 0.01 



0.2046 



Aspiration 


2.2099 


1 


P 


> 


0.2 


NS 


Race/Sex Grouping 












NS 


White Male 


2.4647 


1 


P 


> 


0.2 


White Female 


0.1460 


1 


P 


> 


0.8 


NS 


Black Male 


0.2410 


1 


P 




0.7 


NS 


Black Female 


0.3158 


1 


P 


> 


0.7 


NS 
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I. Residential aspirations and the incidence of 
migration ; 

Hypothesis 

The incidence of migration will be higher for those 
with urban residential aspirations. 

Findings 

There was no significant relationship between resi- 
dential aspirations and the incidence of migration of rural 
youth. Table XI gives the percentage distributions of the 
different incidences of migration of the four race/sex 
groupings who aspired to urban or rural residential statuses. 
Although slightly more migrants, who had aspired for urban 
residences, actually migrated than those who had rural 
aspirations, this difference was not statistically signi- 
ficant at the 0.05 level of probability (Table XI). 

II . Residential expectation and incidence of 
migration : 

Hypothesis 

The incidence of migration will be higher for those 
with urban residential expectations. 

Findings 

A significant relationship was found between resi- 
dential expectation and incidence of migration as hypothe- 
sized above (at 0.05 level of probability). Over 66 per 
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TABLE XII 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RESIDENTIAL EXPECTATIONS AND 
INCIDENCE OF MIGRATION BY RACE AND SEX 





Place of 

Rosidenca 






Black 


White 




Expectation 




Males] Females 


Males 1 Females 


Total 


Urban 


Number 
Migrants 
Non-Migrants 
N 


26 
9 
35 


49 

31 
80 


39 

22 

er 


54 

23 
77 


168 
85 
2^ 




Percentage 

Migration 

Incidence 


74.29 


61.25 


63.93 


70.13 


66.4 


Rural 


Number 
Migrants 
Non-Migrants 
N 


20 

5 
25 


18 
10 
If 


43 
50 


39 
28 
ZT 


120 
93 
5TI 




Percentage 

Migration 

Incidence 


80 


64.29 


46.24 


58.21 


56.34 




Number 
Migrants 
Nor -Migrants 
N 


46 
14 
60 


67 
41 
108 


82 
72 
ifT 


93 
51 
iTT 


288 
178 




Percentage 

Migration 

Incidence 


76.67 


62.04 


53.25 


64.58 


61.8 


to Information 




4 


5 


3 


21 



Significance Pat " 
Source of Variation Square D,F, LeveT 0>05 C 



Migration Incidence 

by Race/Sex 10.909 3 P > 0.02 S 0.1692 

Migration Incidence 



by Residential 



Expectations 


4.9814 


1 


P 


> 


>i(.05) 


S 


0.1260 


Race/Sex Grouping 














0.1211 


White Male 


4.6232 


1 


P 


> 


0.05 


S 


White Female 


2.2414 


1 


P 


> 


0.2 


NS 




Black Male 


0.2638 


1 


P 


> 


0.7 


NS 




Black Female 


0.07601 


1 


P 


> 


0.8 


NS 
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cent of those who had urban residential expectations 
migrated as compared to only 56 per cent of those who had 
rural residential expectations (Table XZZ) • It may be 
recalled that white male youths had shown the least 
percentage expecting to live in the cities compared to 
other groups and were unique in having proportionately # 
the highest percentage aspiring and expecting rural type 
residential statuses. It is interesting to note that the 
significant relationship between residential expectations 
and migration incidence again only holds true for this 
race/sex category (when controlled for race and sex) • 
Proportionately more of those white males who had expected 
urban residence (63 per cent) migrated than those who had 
expected rural residence (46 per cent) • 

III. Goal deflection and incidence of migration t 
Hypothesis 

The incidence of migration will be significantly 
related to the strength of goal deflection of irural youth. 

Findings 

No significant relationship was found between the 
strength of goal deflection and the incidence of migration. 
It can be observed from Table XIII that the majority 
(over 60 per cent) of youths who had experienced (either 
utronq or weak) goal deflections had slightly higher 
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TABU ZXII 



ULATIONSHIP BETVCEM STRENGTH OF GOAL DCrLECTIOM A»I> IMCIDQfCE OF 
NIOtATION BY KACC AMD SEX IM FEKCEXTS 



Strength of 




HIT 




White 




Coal Deflection 




Female 


Male 


Feir.iie 


Total 


Strong 


Miabar 
HI grants 
Non-Hl grants 
It 


2 

1 

^ 

3 


2 

0 

z 


2 
2 

4 


5 

1 
6 


u 

4 




Percentage 

Migration 

Incidence 




100 


50 




73.33 


Weak 


Muiiber 
Mlgmta 
Mon-^Mlgranta 
M 


6 
2 
t 


23 
9 

IT 


21 
17 
IT 


32 
17 


82 

45 

ur 




Percentage 

Migration 
Incidence 


75 


71. SB 


55.26 


65.31 


64,57 


Mom 


Muiri>er 
Mlgr/mta 
Mon-Mlgrmte 
N 


95 

7 


38 


49 

47 

"IT 


52 


174 
114 




Percentage 

Migration 
Incidence 




56.72 


H.04 


62.25 


60.42 



(TABLE nZI to hm eonClttucd) 
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(T^LE Xtll Continued) 



Strength of 




Black Female 




Goal Deflection 




Male 


Feaale Male Fcnale 


Total 


Nwber 










Mitrants 


43 


63 72 89 


267 


Total Kon-mi;r«nts 
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migration incidences than those with no residential goal 
deflection at all. However, this was not significant at 
the 0.05 level of probability. 

IV. Stren^ch of goal deflection and range of 
migration: 

Hypothesis 

The range of migration will be significantly related 
to the incidence strength (or degree) of residential goal 
deflection of rural youth. 

Findings 

Using the *Kruskal-Kallis Analysis of Variance* 
testf no significant relationship was found between the 
strength of goal deflection and the range of migration of 
respondents. Table XIV gives the percentage distrilHition 
of the range of migration by strength of goal deflection 
of the respondents. The resultant H-*value obtained from 
the analysis, with two degrees of freedom, failed to reject 
the null hypothesis of no relationship at the 0.05 level 
of significance. 

V. Residential aspiration and cc^nmunity of desti- 
nation type i 

Hypothesis 

There is a significant relationship between resi* 
O dential aspirations and the type of community of destination. 
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TABLE XIV 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STRENGTH OF GOAL DEFLECTION 
AND RANGE OF MIGRATION OF YOUTH IN PERCENTS 
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Findings 

Using the Chi-^square Test, it was concluded that 
no significant relationship existed between the two vari-- 
ables# residential aspirations and type of community of 
destination, at the 0.05 level of probability. Table XV 
gives the percentage distribution of migrant youths who 
had migrated to either urban or rural destinations by 
their residential aspirations held in 1968, Only at the 
0*10 level of probability, was the hypothesised relations- 
ship significant such that more youths migrated to coenuni-* 
ties that they and aspired to live in (in 1968) than 
those who did not. 

VI, Residential expectations and community of 
destination typei 
Hypothesis 

There is a significant relationship be&ween resi- 
dential expectations and type of comminity of destination. 

Findings 

No significant relationship wai« found to exist 
between the type of residential expectations held by rural 
migrant youths and the subsaquent community of destination 
type they chose. Table XVX shows that at the 0.2 level 
of probability, only slightly more than ten per cent of 
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TABLE rV 

MEUTIONSHIP BETWEEN RESIDENTIAL ASPIRATIONS AND COMOJNITY OF 
DESTINATION TYPE OF RURAL YOUTH KIGRANtS IN PERCENTS 

R««ldentl«l CoBnunltv of Destination Typg 

Aspirations *68 t'rban Rursl 

Urban 52.6 39.1 

Rural 47.4 60.9 

Total 100 100 

N 1)3 87 



X* • 3.3502 O.F. >> 1 P^O.IO (N.8.) 

TABLE Z?I 



RCUTIOMSHIP BE1VEEN RESIDENTIAL EXPECTATIONS AND OOMfUNITT OF 
DESTINATION TTPE OF RURAL TOUTN MIOtANTS IN PERCENTS 
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X' • 2.4612 D.F. - 1 P > .20 (N.S.) 
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of the migrant youth showed that they migrated to community 
types in which they had expected to live in (in 1968} • 

IV. Conclusion: 

The various findings (presented in this chapter) and 
their interpretations within a social-cultural framework of 
reference will be briefly summarized in the following 
and concluding chapter of this thesis. 



CHAPTER VI 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

I . INTRODUCTION 

This concluding chapter includes (a) a suxnmary 
of the major findings; (b) a discussion of the impli«- 
cations that these findings have for research in this 
area and the conceptual framework used; (c) some sugges«- 
tions for further research. 

II. SUMMARY OF THE MAJOR FINDINGS 

The graphic representations of the major findings 
given in Appendix A, may well serve to summarize these 
findings. However, they are briefly listed under the 
following headings: 

Residential Status Projections 

Findings related to the residential status pro*- 
jections (aspirations and expectations) of rural youth 
show that: 

(a) Significantly more black youths aspire and 
expect to live in the urban areas (cities) than white youths. 

(b) Significantly more females aspire to and expect 
to live in cities than their male counterparts. 
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(c) Most black females aspire to and expect to 
live in cities and least desire or expect to live on 
farms. 

(d) White males generally prefer and expect ruril 
residence statuses and least expect or desire to live in 
cities. 

Residential Goal Deflection 

Generally, the majority of the rural youth inter- 
viewed did not emticipate residential goal deflection in 
their status projections. 

(a) Significant Sex differences were observed in 
terms of the strength (or degree) of residential goal 
deflections of rural youth. Race differences, in this 
respect, were not statistically significant. 

Migration Performance 

The majority of the rural youths had migrated out of 
their home communities. There were significant race dif*- 
ferences in the migration performance of rural youth. 

(a) The incidence of migration was higher for black 
youths than white youths. 

(b) The incidence of migration was highest for 
black males followed by white fen\ales and black females, 
respectively. White males had the lowest incidence of 
migration . 
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(c) Over one-half of the rural youth migrants 
moved to other parishes, (mostly non-contiguous parishes). 
About twelve percent of them moved to other communities in 
the same parish, and approximately 30 percent moved out of 
the state in almost equal proportions to contiguous and non- 
contiguous states. 

(d) Except for those migrating to neighboring (con- 
tiguous) and non-contiguous parishes, the number of migrants 
tended to decrease with increasing ranges (distances) 
between the communities of destination and origin. 

(e) Black youth tended to migrate farther from their 
home communities than white youths. More blacks had moved 
out of the state than whites. White youths showed the high- 
est tendency to move to non-contiguous parishes within the 
state and the least tendency to move out of the state; while 
black youths showed higher tendencies to migrate out of the 
state, and the least tendency to move to other communities 
in the same parish. 

(f) . No significant sex differences in the range of 
migration was observed. 

(g) The majority of the rural youth migrated to 
urban areas. They showed little tendency to migrate to 
farms. 
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(h) Proportionately more black youths migrated 
to cities than white youths. 

(i) No significant sex differences were observed 
in the type of community of destination of the migrant 
rural youths. 

Residential Aspirations , Expectations and Goal Deflection 
as Factors Related to Migration Performance 

No significant relationship was found between the 

following variables: 

(1) Residential aspiration and incidence of 
migration. 

(2) Strength (degree) of goal deflection and inci- 
dence of migration. 

(3) Strength (degree) of goal deflection and range 
of migration. 

(4) Resi'I<^ntial status projections (aspirations and 
expectations) and type of community of destination. 

There is significant relationship between residential 
expectation and incidence of migre ;ion — rural youth (white 
males only) who expected urban residential status, migrated 
in significantly higher proportions than those who expected 
rural residential status. 
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III. IMPLICATIONS OP THE STUDY 

Residential status Projection s 

Findings reported in this thesis pertaining to the 
residential status projections of rural youth generally 
support the findings of past studies* Race ard sex differ- 
ences in status projections found closely replicate those 
found by Kuvlcsky and Pelham (1967) in Texas. In this 
regard, the findings provide further empirical e'^^idence 
to support the generalizations made by Kuvlesky and Pelham 
(1967) concerning the residential status projections of 
rural youth from low-income counties in the south (reviewed 
in Chapter III) • 

This study, hopefully, has extended the limited 
body of knowledge concerning the residential status pro- 
jections of rural youth. The special contribution was an 
analysis of the residential goal deflection in terms of 
race/sex difference ^j. It is the first known study to 
analyze the residential attainments of rural youths # sub- 
sequent to determining their residential aspirations and 
expectations (particularly that of their community of 
destination type) . 
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Migration Performance 

Findings in this study concerning the incidence, 
range and type of community of destination of rural youths, 
are widely supported in migration literature. As Bowles 
(1963); Bogue (1969) and others have found and also pre- 
dicted, most rural youth migrate out of their home com* 
munities to urban communities. The majority moved within 
the state. The significant race and sex differences found 
in this study in migration performances of rural youth are 
similar to patterns found in past migration selectivity 
studies. Race differences were significant in all aspects 
of migration performance. 

Theoretical Implications 

The findings related to the residential aspirations, 
expectations and migration performance of rural youths 
lends support to the theoretical postulates previously 
presented (Chapter IZ) . Briefly, they provide evidence 
that: 

A. Migration of rural youth may be viewed as 
normative behavioral patterns of social adaptation in 
response to changes in their social-cultural systems, 
principally manifested in declining rural communities. 
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The facts that rural youth aspire and expect as well 
as actually migrate to urban coininunitiesr imply that they 
perceive varying degrees of relative deprivation and 
intervening obstacles tcwar<2s attaining projected status 
goals and success in their rural home communities. Their 
migration performance represents behavioral adaptations 
to overcome obstacles to goal attainment nnd satisfaction 
of needs. 

B. Rural youths have internalized the cultural 
"success** theme in varying degrees dependent upon a host 
of other interrelated factors, affecting both their status 
goal projections and migration performance. Their dif*- 
ferential migration performances out of their rural com* 
munities in search of better opportunities in the urban 
areas, may be viewed generally as motivated behavior for 
success and goal status attainment. 

The distinct race and sex differences of rural 
youth residential status projections and migration per* 
formancOf generally support these two variables as 
important factors in the career decision making process 
of rural youth at the ti^ie of high school graduation. They 
reflect distinct sub'-cultural differences in terms of goal 
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orientations, life styles, internalization of the 
"success" theme, perceived relative deprivation and 
intervening obstacles to goal attaininent and differential 
opportunities available for the different race/sex groups. 
Generally, they reinforce asscrtations by previous researchers 
that both race and sex are critical ascription status vari- 
ables in contemporary American society affecting goal status 
orientations and attainment. 

Specific findings in this study relating residential 
aspirations, expectations and goal deflections of rural 
youth to their subsequent migration performance suggest the 
following: 

A* Re3idential status projections are not critical 
elements in the decision making process of rural youth 
at the time of high school graduation* They assume 
secondary importance in relation to other goals (e«g«, 
occupation, education, etc.) which are of greater immediate 
importance « 

B. The relatively "weak" nature of residence goals 
in rural youth at this time, suggests that they do not 
represent important push elements in the decision to 
migrate and are generally poor indicators of future dif*- 
ferential geographic mobility patterns of rural youth. 
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In this regard, one exception has to be noted. 
Residential expectations of rural youth in this study was 
significantly related to their incidence of migration. 
Further research is sugqepted to test for validity of this 
finding* 

C. Residential aspirations and expectations as 
they are measured in this study, are poor indicators of 
the residential status attainment of rural youth. 

XV. SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

Many suggestions for further research in this area 
(residential status projections and migration performance) 
have been indicated in the presentation of the analysis 
and findings of this study (Chapter V). Further research 
should be directed to determining if the persistent race 
and sex differences in residential status projections and 
migration performance remains the same, bev^ond four years 
after high school. These efforts should attempt to find 
out if the residential status goals of youths gain greater 
relative in^ortance, when compared to other life career 
goals (including education, occupation, etc.) beyond this 
four year period* Residential aspirations, expectations 
and goal deflections should be interrelated to other 
variables (e.g., baclcground characteristics, occupational 
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and educational status projections ^ etc.) in testing for 
their relationships to migrations performance. A com** 
parison using a similar approach as in this study, between 
urban and rural youths* residential aspirations and expec- 
tations and subsequent migration behavior may be most 
fruitful in future research efforts. Finally/ it is 
suggested that future researchers in this area devise 
more refined instruments for measuring these variables to 
obtain higher levels of measurement so that more powerful 
statistical analytical techniques may be epiqployed. 
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FIGURE II 

RESIDENTIAL EXPECTATIONS OF RESPONDENTS IN PERCENT 
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FIGURE IV 



INCIDENCE OF MIGRATION OF RESPONDENTS IN PERCENT 
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FIGURE 7 . Population Change for Parishes, 1960-1970. 

Sources: Karen W. Paterson and Alvin L. Bertrand, 
Louisiana's Human Resources ; Part V 
Population Change by Parishes and Incorporated 
Places . 1950-1970 . 
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TABLE I 



RANGE OF MIGRATION OF RURAL YOUTH BY GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREAS IN LOUISIANA IN PERCENTS 





Range of 




Geographical Area 




Total 


Migration 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


Between Communi- 












ties (Same Parish) 


17.65 


7.14 


5,26 


23.44 


12.67 


Between Parishes 












(Contiguous) 


20.59 


11.9 


7.9 


29.69 


16.78 


(Non-Contiguous) 


20.58 


51.19 


48.68 


40.62 


41.1 


Between States 












(Contiguous) 


25 


13.1 


19.74 


1.56 


15.07 


(Non-Contiguous) 


16.18 


1C.67 


18.42 


4.69 


14.38 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


N 


68 


84 


76 


64 


292 


Military 


1 


4 


2 


3 


10 


Non-Migrants 










101 


Non-Movers 


35 


26 


12 


28 


Local-Movers 


21 


23 


19 


21 


84 


Total 


56 


49 


31 


49 


185 
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APPENDIX B 
THE RESEARCH INSTRUMENT 



CONFIDENTIAL 



No. 



LOUISIANA YOUTH STUDY 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 

This set of questions is part of a study of high 
school s^tudents in the southern United States • The pur- 
pose of this study is to learn more about what students 
think zJDOut their future and what they plan to do after 
they leave high school • 

THIS IS NOT A TEST ! There are no right or wrong 
answers. We are only interested in finding out your 
opinions about some important matters. No one in your 
school will ever see your answers. Special safeguards 
have been set up to make sure that your replies will be 
kept strictly confidential. 

You do not have to answer any questions you do not 
want to answer. However, we hope that you will cooperate 
to make this a good scientific study by answering all the 
questions as frankly and honestly as you can. We 
appreciate your help very much. 

193 



1« How old were you on your last birthday? 



194 



2. Sex (Circle one number) : 1 Male 



2 Female 



3* What school grade are you in? (Circle the number in 
front of your grade) : 



1 Ninth 2 Tenth 3 Eleventh 4 Twelfth 



Where have you lived most of your life? (Circle one number) 

1 Large city (50,000 and over) 

2 Medium city (10,000 to 50,000) 

3 Small city (2,500 to 10,000) 

4 Town or village (under 2,500) 

5 In the country, but not on a farm 

6 On a farm 



5« What is your race? (Circle one number) : 

1 White 2 Black 3 Oriental 4 Indian 



5 Other 



6« Are you (Circle one number): 

!• The youngest living child in your family 

2. The oldest living child in your family 

3* Neither the youngest nor the oldest living child 

4. The only child 



?• How much effect do you thinJc each of the following things 
will have in keeping you from getting the job you desire? 
number ror each thing) t 



(Circle one 



Not enough money to go to 
technical school or college. 

The schools X have gone to. 
Lack of parents* interest « 
1^ race. 

Don't want to isove 

Good jobs are getting too 
scarce in the U.S. 



Very 
Much 



Much 



.-2-, 



4 



.1.. 



Slot at 
all 

i- 



1 

'.VS. 
.1- 
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8. Of the kind of places listed below, in which one would you 
most desire to live for the rest of your life? (Circle 
only one number) : 

In a city 

1 • Large 

2 Small 

3 Medium 

Near a City 

4 In a town or village 

5 In the country but not on a farm 

6 On a farm 

Not ne?ir a City 

7 In a town or village 

8 In the cotmtry but not on a farm 

9 On a farm 



9 (a) Prom the kind of places listed above, what type of 

place do you really expect to live most of your life? 
Place the number of this type of place in the 
following box: 



(b) How certain are you that you will live in this kind 
of place? 

I amt (Circle one number) 
12 3.4 5 



Very Not Very 

Cvtrtain Certain very Uncertain Uncertain 

Certain 
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10. Listed below are a number of things that most young 
people look forward to. Rank them in order of their 
importance to you. For the one you think is most impor- 
tant put a number 1 in front of it; for the next most 
important one put in a number 2; and so on until you have 
a different number (from 1 to 7) for each one. ( Read 
over the entire list before answering the questioHn 

To have lots of free time to do what I want. 



To get all the education I want. 

To earn as much money as I can. 

To get the job I want most. 

To live in the kind of place I like best. 

To have the kind of house, car, furniture and other 
things like this I want. 

To get married and raise a family. 



11. Which of the following best describes the place you now live? 

In a City 

1. Very large 

2. Small 

Near a City 

3. Zn a town or village 

4. In the country but not on a farm 
5. On a farm 

Not near a City 

6. In a town or village 

7« In the country but not on a farm 

8. On a farm 
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No* 

As we mentioned before r your ansv/ers to these questions are 
strictly confidential* No infomation about particular persons 
will be given to your scnool or emyone else . However » ve wxil 
heed your name and adaress so that we cam locate and contact 
you several years from now* Please give us the following 
infomation* 

PLEASE PRINT 

(a) Your present address 



First name 


, Middle initial 

! 




Last name 










street address 



City or town 



Telephone number 



Parish 


1 


state 








Kan* of parents or guardians 



(b) Nawo and Ad dress of relative or friend (living at a dif- 
ferent address from the ono you gave above) who will always 
know where you are living if you should move in the next 
few years. 



First naxM 




*Uddie initial 




Z«ast heme 








Street Address 1 




1 Ciiy or iown | | Parish 


1 1 state 1 



Telephone No. 



o 
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Interviewer Form 
State Louisiana 



USDA Regional Research Project S-'Sl 
Reglot^a^l Interview Schedule 
Sununer 1972 Survey 



1. Regional ID 

2. StaLe ID 



' i M i I I 



3. RespoDdenc Name 

(Last) (First) (Middle Initial) (Kaldea) 

4. 1968 Address 

(Street or Rural Route Nunber) 

(City) (County) (State) (Phone) 



S. 1970 Address 



(Street or Rural Route Nuaber) 
(City) (County) (State) (Phone) 



6. 1972 Address 



(Street or Rural Route Nunber) 



(City) (County) (State) (Phone) 
7. Parents' Address 



t. (Alternate Address 

Of >. 
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(Street or Rural Route Huaber) 
(City) (County) (State) (Phone) 



(Reaarks) 
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9« (Alternate Address 
Date ) 



(Street or Rural Route Number) 



(City) (County) 



(State) 



• (?hone) 



(Remarks) 



10* (Alternate Address 
Date ) 



(Street or Riiral Route Number) 



(City) (County) 



(State) 



(Phone) 



(Remarks) 



11. Sejc:j~j 

12. Age: p 



Male 



D 

(In years) 



Female 



13. Ethnic Croups j*^ White; Black; j"^ Spanish American; 



D 



Other 



U. Typ. of lot.rvlw (1972) Obtained: 

rn 1. r.rsoiul Tntcrvlw 

Q 2* ftionm tntmryimi 

□ 3. Mall 

fl 4. No Intorviw 

IS. RcMon for Mo Fcrooiuil Intorvlcw 

1^ 1. tealbl. to lecAtor oapoBdento. 

n 2. Qoablo to roach roapondanto at currant addraaa. 

Q 3. laftiaal 

Q 4. Otfe«r 
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16. Elaborate In da tall the reaaon for no personal Interview. 



17. Interviewer 'a Evaluation of the Quality of the Interviewing Session and 
Characteristics of the Respondeat. 



a. cooperative 

b. accurate 

c. lot area ted 

d. underatood 
question 



H-H- 



H-rf 



desirable Interview 
setting 



•-H-f 
H-H 



£. overall evaluation: ( i > I 
high quality ' ' ' ' 



+-H-H 



+-+ 



■f-i- 



uncooperative 

Inaccurate 

bored 

misunderstood 
queatlon 

undesirable Interview 
setting 

low quality 



IB. Other reaarks on the quality of the Interview. 



19 • Intervlewars aaaei ^^^^ 
Date 

Place of Interview 
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The author was born May 1 , 1948 ^ in Ipoh^ Perak, 
Malaysia. He received his primary and lower secondary 
education at the Ngee Heng Primary English School and 
English College in Johore Bahru, Malaysia, respectively. 
He then joined the Royal Military College at Sungei Besi, 
Malaysia, where he completed his upper secondary education 
in 1965 • In 1966, he enrolled at the College of Agricul- 
ture, Serdang, Malaysia with a Federal Agricultural Schol- 
arship awarded by the Federal Department o£ Agriculture 
Malaysia. After graduating with a Diploma of Agriculture 
in 1968, he was appointed as an Agricultural Assistant 
with the Federal Department of Agriculture Malaysia, 
working in the Farmers' Association Division. During this 
time, he also taught courses related to Farmers' Associ- 
ations at the School of Agriculture, Serdang, Malaysia. 

In February 1969, he was awarded a Pulbright Travel 
Grant to study in the U.S. He enrolled at Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, as a foreign exchange student and 
received the Bachelor of Science in May 1971, majoring 
in Rural Sociology. The author then accepted a graduate 
research assistantship with the Department of Rural Soci- 
ology at LSU and is presently a candidate for the Master 
of Arts Degree. 



